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IN THE LOWLANDS LOW 
by John Powell 


T IS customary to preface the announcement of a discovery in the 
] field of our traditional music with a sketch of the bearer of the 

tradition from whom it came. In nine cases out of ten the back- 
ground of that sketch will conform to a general type. Opening with 
wild mountain scenery, it creates an atmosphere of loneliness and isola- 
tion; then its cabin—perhaps of hand-hewn logs—suggests the hardihood 
of the pioneers and obliterates the luxury and banalities of modern life; 
various members of the household lend a personal flavour, sometimes of 
adventure, sometimes of romance; and should there be a pig ambling 
close at hand, the conventional picture is complete. Nor do I mean to 
impugn the painstaking veracity of the collectors who make these re- 
ports. For I, too, have been in Arcady. I know from experience that 
they have labored up rugged passes to tiny tucked-away cabins whose 
inhabitants, with princely courtesy, have—often across a ready shot-gun 
—shared with them the hoarded treasure of the years. It is the universal 
acceptance of the highly colored background as a necessary adjunct of 
our traditional music to which I utter a protest. 

Yet the situation came about naturally enough. The first considerable 
body of such music was brought to general notice by Cecil Sharp, who 
having exhausted for the moment the supply in highways and byways in 
England, was inspired to search out-of-the-way corners in other English- 
speaking countries. We can not be too grateful that his insight and 
the chain of events led him to our Appalachians. In his footsteps through 
the mountains have followed other devoted enthusiasts who from year 
to year garner wealth to swell the precious hoard. Their activities 
have received an increasing amount of notice until the general public 
has made up its mind that all our traditional music must be “mountain 
music.” 

This result seems to me calamitous. The term has put a false em- 
phasis on externals and served to conceal the wide persistence of the 
musical tradition among our people everywhere. 


1 
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If I seem painfully sensitive to any tendency to isolate the makers 


of such music from the normal national life, it is because I am not a: 


J 


“collector” in the accepted sense. The music first came to me through a 
personal tradition, as it has been coming to our people for generations. 
As a consequence, each tune that I hear for the first time is an experience 
to be savoured and enjoyed. It links its bearer to all that is dearest in 
life to me. We are drawn together into a cultural stream which has been 
sweeping our people along for thousands of years. The fact that I have 
studied music all my life in no wise invalidates the authenticity of my 
musical tradition. As well say that a cardiac specialist cannot lay claim 
to his heart! Several years ago I heard Percy MacKaye, the New 
England poet, cry out in protest against being differentiated from the 
Kentucky mountainers among whom he had been living: “But I, too, am 
a mountain man!” My own protest is like his: I am a folk musician. 
Why must I be excluded because I was born far from mountain fast- 
nesses, because I can read and write, because I have had a musical edu- 
cation? When I compare variants of tunes learned in childhood with 
those of members of my family not musically educated, I find that they 
have not been twisted into an “artified” shape, but have remained pure 
and undefiled. Consequently I feel qualified to speak up for whole 
classes of people who are being forgotten, perhaps suppressed. In Vir- 
ginia at least the possession and love of this tradition belong to'no one 
group and to no one geographical locality. And whether it comes through 
a bank clerk, a lawyer, a farmer on the Northern Neck, a grandmother 
in Piedmont, a Doctor of Laws on the steps of the Rotunda of Mr. 
Jefferson’s University, or a dweller up some little creek in the western 
mountains, this tradition binds its bearer to all the others. Their tunes 
are an indication of an underlying unity, which no superficial differences 
can really affect. 

Of late years our traditional music has increasingly absorbed my 
thought and attention. But to put down all my other work and go con- 
stantly afield in search of tunes would have been impossible. Fortunately, 
it was equally unnecessary. As soon as my interest became generally 
known, information began to pour in upon me from sources which 
would probably astonish many collectors. Letters arrive in almost every 
mail from folk musicians from all over Virginia. Letters, mark you; 
for these musicians are by no means illiterate peasants, believed in some 
quarters to be the sole bearers of our musical tradition. Strangers ac- 
cost me in railway trains, eager to be of service in helping preserve old 
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tunes. At the University of Virginia, reverend professors hum me dance- 
tunes, agilely demonstrating steps with a caper or two. The truck- 
driver who is hauling stone for my new music-room proves to be the 
first cousin of a man from whom I collected one of my finest ballad 
tunes, a magnificent version of “The T'wo Brothers” (Child 49) and 
“Country Gardens,’ a Morris-dance tune. Or, in Richmond, where I 
was born, what might be casual relationships are touched into vividness : 
the telegraph operator confides that he used to play the fiddle; a strange 
truck-driver bringing in a carboy of water on his shoulder, pauses to 
discuss his repertory of banjo tunes and leaves—an old friend; a house- 
painter relieves his tedium and delights me by suddenly striking up “Old 
John Hardy.” On the way to the opening of the General Assembly, I 
fall in with an old school-friend, who recalls dance music of our youth 
as we ride to the Capitol in a bus. Day after day, I can record tunes 
when I will: over a cup of tea a descendant of Parson Blair, holding a 
carefully typed copy of the precious words, sings me tunes cherished in 
her family. An invitation from a lady who is a collateral descendant of 
George Washington brings an afternoon bubbling with fun as she shares 
with me those which were favorites by her fireside. Again—and this is 
a red letter day—my telephone rings; an old friend has remembered 
another tune. In response to my urgent impatience she whistles it over 
the wire and then joins in my delight that it is actually a Morris tune. 
For, in addition to the fact that she has been for years a leader in all 
things social and civic in Richmond, she has a nice perception of cultural 
values and realizes that the Morris-dances are among the rarest as well 
a the oldest of our treasures. 

My wonder never ceases that Morris tunes—often in splendid versions 
—should have persisted in their transplantation, although the ritual 
dances of which they were part had been left behind and were utterly 
forgotten. Even in England, where Mr. Sharp found dancers still car- 
rying on in their tradition the solemnity and fire which characterized 
the dances when they were religious rites in pre-Christian times, fre- 
quently banal popular tunes had been substituted for the older ones. For 
this reason, each new one that comes to light in our tradition is a triumph. 
And pondering on our good luck, I have often been tempted to put duty 
aside and scour the country in search of, say, “Jockie to the Fair,” almost 
my favorite Morris tune. In one such mood I solaced myself by making 
a concert arrangement of Mr. Sharp’s fine setting of a version he collected 
in England. 
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Certain ballads affect me in the same way. I have rarely closed 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads’ without a conviction that there 
must be in our oral tradition many Child ballads which no collector has 
as yet discovered; or without falling into a day dream in which a mag- 
nificent patriarch would falter forth to my enraptured ears, in aged 
failing falsetto, some fragmentary fraction of “Sir Patrick Spens.”’ 

Only less delicious than these dreams was the actual finding of “Henry 
Martin” (Child 250), which had eluded me until I recorded it at The 
White Top Festival — not from one of the mountain folk, our hosts 
there, but from a guest who had motored from Chicago by way of Ver- 
mont: a lady who still preserved, after years of life in sophisticated 
musical circles, the loving memory of songs she had learned as a child, 
eighty years before, in Michigan. Again, at The White Sulphur my 
vexation at being unable to dash into the mountains about me in search 
of folk-musicians was unexpectedly dissipated. Surrounded by the Green- 
brier’s splendid hospitality, at the very apex of the annual Lee Ball, a 
dancer actually left the ball-room floor to let me record “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington” (Child 105) and “Get Up and Bar the Door” 
(Child 275) and another guest in the hotel contributed “The Elfin 
Knight” (Child 2). I got my three ballads without setting foot out of 
the hotel and without even seeing a mountaineer. 

But there were no mountains even in sight at Norfolk, the second 
city in size and quite the most cosmopolitan in Virginia, where I had my 
latest astounding experience. A little over a year ago I went to the final 
concert of the Norfolk Symphony Orchestra. As the audience was leav- 
ing the theatre, an old friend—herself a singer of traditional songs— 
brought to my box a young man to sing “When I Was a Little Boy, i 
Lived by Myself.” The fashionable audience, departing, made tu- 
multuous clatter. “I’d like to get that down,” I said, “but in all this 
confusion, I can’t hear my own ears.” 

“T’ll write it for you,” he answered; and without more ado poised 
his programme on his knee to draw the five lines of the staff. I looked 
at him more closely. Iam unaccustomed to seeing young men in Virginia 
who jot down tunes at the drop of the hat. He looked not very different 
from other young men, successful in business or a profession. When I 
took his manuscript, I hummed the interesting tune over to him. 


“Right,” he said briskly, and added that he had learned the song from 


*F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 5 vols., Boston and London, 
1882-98. 
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his maternal grandmother in Queen Anne’s County, Maryland. His name 
was George Tucker. 

“Didn’t she sing others?” 

“Oh yes, but I haven’t thought about them for so long.” 

“Try to remember some.” 

“T will,” he said, and we parted. 

After a year, I was again at a Norfolk Symphony concert, this time 
as soloist. I enjoyed it all and indulged myself by playing “Jockie to the 
Fair” as an encore. At the end of the programme, the first person to 
reach me was George Tucker. His eyes were sparkling. “I’ve been 
saving up two tunes of my grandmother’s for you,” he began at once. 

“Which are they?” 

“That’s what’s so extraordinary,” said Mr. Tucker. The sparkle in 
his eye became a blaze. “One was ‘Jockie to the Fair’; and when you 
played it, I almost hit the ceiling.” 

It was my turn. I quite hit the ceiling. Any Morris tune would 
have been thrilling enough, but to find my longed-for “Jockie!” “Don’t 
move,” I said, “I must get it down at once.”’ He stood at my side until 
we could slip away from the crowd into a tiny dressing-room of the 
theatre. My eyes roved about for paper, and I explored in vain for a 
pencil in the pockets of my evening clothes. My mind still absorbed 
with the joy of “Jockie,” it came back to me vaguely that he had men- 
tioned two songs, as I heard him murmuring, “My grandmother sang it 
a little differently from the way you played the tune.” 

“And what was the other?” I asked, more to cover my emotion than 
because I was even thinking of what he might reply. 

“Sir Patrick Spens,” he said. 

I made no answer, doubting whether my ears could have heard aright. 
Outside the airless little dressing room gay chattering went merrily on. 
All the music-loving public of Norfolk must have been assembled on the 
stage and all talking. I managed to swallow my fears and stammer out: 
“What ?” 

And there it was again, clear and unmistakable: “Sir Patrick Spens.” 

There was no paper, there was no pencil, there was nowhere to sit. 
Obviously I could not make a proper recording of things so important 
under such adverse conditions. 

“Are you doing anything tonight?” I asked; and when he replied 
that he had no plans, I said: “Then come with me to Mrs. Barrett’s.”’ 
And I wouldn’t let go of him. I dragged him to a waiting motor, where 
he amiably sat on the floor, as he had not been expected and there was 
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no seat for him. He protested mildly that he was not properly dressed 
for a formal reception and had not even been invited, but my nervous 
terror lest some horrible accident prevent the immediate setting down of 
“Sir Patrick Spens’’ made me obdurate. 

Like most folk-musicians who are the repository of unique songs, Mr. 
Tucker seemed unimpressed by the amazing value of what he had, al- 
though he was patient with my fury of excitement at the thought of 
finding the finest ballad in the English language, nay more, the greatest 
ballad in any language, actually alive in our tradition. To Mr. Tucker 
it had always been alive—one of the songs his grandmother sang. He 
said of it: ““You will see there is a great discrepancy between the ballad 
as it is usually printed and Grandmother’s version, but I still think 
Grandmother’s version is quite charming, and as it was the only one I 
knew for years, it naturally will always be my favorite.” 

The party was worthy of our charming hostess, but as the company 
moved about the finely appointed drawing room, I could not keep my eyes 
away from George Tucker. He was so unlike the ancient from whom | 
had dreamed of digging up scraps of “Sir Patrick Spens.” And neither 
he nor the pretty girls to whom he was animatedly talking seemed in the 
least aware of what his head concealed. 

Long after midnight, when the guests had gone, we went to the 
happy business of recording. The old Morris and the great ballad were 
on paper. Breathing easily again, I fell to discussing technical matters 
suggested by Mr. Tucker's unusual variant of “Jockie.” As we sat at 
the piano, my hands wandered over the keys. Suddenly Mr. Tucker 
jumped. My sustained excitement seemed to have communicated itself 
to him. “I know that tune!’’ he cried out. 

“But I played no tune.”’ 

“Yes, you did, and I know it!’ He caught his breath, drawing his 
brows together, and went on: “I had had a dreadful toothache all day. 
It was the summer I was twelve, I think. My bed was pushed against 
the window to catch every stirring of air. The phlox was white in the 
moonlight and its scent came up to me from the Colonial garden below. 
Grandmother came into my room with a tiny glass in her hand. ‘Drink | 
this little toddy,’ she said. And when I had obeyed her, she sat on the! 
foot of my bed and sang till I fell asleep—this tune.” 

Then he sang. My eager ears were getting used to surprises, but 
they only half believed what they heard. 

“Did it have a name?” 

“No.” 
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“Any words?” 

“No. She sang just the tune. Did you ever hear it?” 

I had: in many a learned work I had read of it; in our old dramatists 
I had seen many a pun on its name; and, last of all, had known it to be 
one of those tunes which Shakespeare knew and loved. For it was “Light 
o’Love,”’ dear to the hearts of the Elizabethans. And I had never even 
dreamed of finding it in the tradition. 


If I had been granted the three wishes of the folktale and had been 
endowed with the self-restraint and wisdom to use them in accordance 
with my inmost desire, I could not have obtained any more completely 
satisfactory treasures of tradition than these three. And yet without 
magical intervention, here they were, given me by a Tucker of Virginia, 
in one of the most urban communities of the state, on the Atlantic sea- 
board as far from the mountains as it is possible to get in Virginia. And 
for my part, I can conceive of no more vivid illustration of the great 
truth that these precious possessions are not merely preserved in remote 
places and among isolated human beings, but are still the common prop- 
erty of us all, irrespective of locality, of material possessions, of school 
training and, above all, of snobbish social distinctions. In this field, at 
any rate, the folk still embraces all the people, which could easily account 
for the esthetic superiority of our traditional music to that of those un- 
fortunately “musically educated” peoples whose folk-music has remained 
alive exclusively in the tradition of the peasant-class. 


And now, to present these finds: Mr. Tucker’s version of “Light 
o’Love” is a striking example of conservation of type in the oral tradition. 
His tune is very close to that given in Chappell’ and is almost identical 
with the version given by Elson’ and of which he says: “Fortun- 
ately it exists in its original state, and we reproduce it for the benefit 
of the reader who desires to note the fitness of Shakespeare’s mention 
of it.”* Chappell says: “ ‘Light o’Love’ is so frequently mentioned by 
writers of the sixteenth century, that it is much to be regretted that the 
words of the original song are still undiscovered. When played slowly 
and with expression the air is beautiful. In the collection of Mr. George 
Daniel of Canonbury, is A very proper dittie: to the tune of Lightie Love; 
which was printed in 1570. [This is the version of the tune which 
Chappell reprints.] The original may not have been quite so ‘proper,’ if 


*Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, London, 1855-9, I, 221. 
*Elson, Shakespeare in Music, New York, 1900, p. 100. 
“Ibid. 
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Light o’Love was used in a sense in which it was occasionally employed, 
instead of its more poetical meaning: 


‘One of your London Light o’Loves, a right one, 

Come over in thin pumps, and half a petticoat.’ 
Fletcher's “WVild Goose Chase,” iv, 1." 
Of course there is the well known reference to the tune in The Two 
Nobie Kinsmen, where the Jailer’s daughter describes the gait of a horse 
as follows: “He gallops to the tune of Light o’Love.”” Shakespeare makes 
extensive reference to the tune in two plays: The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and Much Ado About Nothing.’ In the former, he is at 
his most brilliant in punning on the name of the tune and on various 
musical terms. In the latter, the dialogue is somewhat broad in its play 
on the name of the tune, but none the less amusing. Of more immediate 
interest is Margaret’s line: “Do you sing it and I’ll dance it,’” which; 
as Chappell says, “shows that ‘Light o’Love’ was therefore strictly a 

ballet, to be sung and danced.’” ; 


LIGHT O’ LOVE 





Taken down at Norfolk, Virginia, June 4, 1936, from the singing of George Holbert 
Tucker, who had it from his maternal grandmother, Mrs. George Edward Marshall 
(born Sarah Frances Virginia Earle). 

Mr. Tucker’s version of “Jockie to the Fair’ is musically the most 
interesting I have seen, with the exception of those which Cecil Sharp 
found in connection with the traditional Morris-dances at Headington and 
at Brackley." The tune is a great favorite with English folk. We are 
all familiar with Hardy’s reference to it in Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” In the reign of George I it came into great vogue as a song 
for the public gardens and was saddled with words of would-be rustic 
flavour. Mr. Tucker could remember only one verse of the song, which 


*Chappell, op. cit., p. 222. 
‘Fletcher and Shakespeare, The Two Noble Kinsmen, V, 2, 54f. 
"Shakespeare, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, I, 2, 83ff. 
ene, Much Ado About Nothing, III, 4, 43ff. 

1d. 
*Chappell, p. 222. 
“Sharp, Morris Dance Tunes, III, 7 and VI, 5. 
“Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, New York, 1895, p. 45. 
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is practically identical with the first verse of the garden song as given by 
Chappell.” His tune, however, is far nearer the traditional versions 
than is that of Chappell. Of interest to musicians is the variable third 
of the tune and the modulation to the dominant at the mid-cadence, al- 
though the traditional versions found by Sharp have this latter feature.” 


JOCKIE TO THE FAIR 





‘Twas on the morn of sweet May - day When ma - ture _— pain - ted 





all things gay, The birds to sing, and lambs to play And 


Cc ¢ 





decked the mea - dows green; Young Jock - ey ear - ly in the mom A- 


Cc Cc 





tose and tripped it on the lawn, A strip - ed coat the = youth had on, For 


Cc Cc c Cc 





Jen-ny had pro-mised a - way to run With Jock - ey to the fair, For 


Cc Cc 





Jen-ny had pro-mised a - way to run With Jock-ey to the fair. 


VARIANTS. 
B 


c When humming without words 





Mr Tucker changed the rhythm to 


Taken down at Norfolk, Virginia, June 4, 1936, from the singing of George Holbert 
Tucker, who had it from his maternal grandmother, Mrs. George Edward Marshall (born 
Sarah Frances Virginia Earle). 


"Chappell, II, 711. 
“Sharp, III, 7 and VI, 5. 
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I shall attempt no critical comment on Mr. Tucker’s “Sir Patrick 
Spens.”” The tune is simple and expressive and eminently fitted for nar- 
rative singing, although not so dramatic as that given by Joseph Ritson.” 
The words, to me at least, seem superior to those in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Minstrelsy" and no whit inferior to those in Percy’s Reliques.” But I 
freely admit my incompetence to utter an authoritative judgment even if 
I could attain an attitude of impartiality in the present instance. Let the 
ballad speak for itself. 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 





The king sat in Dum - ferm-line town Drink-ing the blood-red wine, “Oh, 





where'll | find a skee-ly skip-perto sail this ship of mine!” 


Taken down at Norfolk, Virginia, June 4, 1936, from the singing of George Holbert 
Tucker, who had it about 1915-6, from his maternal grandmother, Mrs. George Edward 
Marshall (born Sarah Frances Virginie Earle) of Queen Anne’s County, Maryland. 
Mrs. Marshall learned the ballad from her paternal grandmother, Mrs. Col. Samuel 
Ringgold, also of Queen Anne’s Count, with whom she lived as a child. They were 
both born at Kent Island in Queen Anne’s County, on the eastern shore of Maryland. 


The king sat in Dumfermline town 
Drinking the blood-red wine, 

“Oh, where’ll I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this ship of mine?” 


Then up and spoke an eldern knight 
Sat at the king’s right knee, 

“Sir Patrick Spens ’s the best skipper 
That ever did sail the sea.” 


The king has penned a braid letter 
And sealed it with his hand ; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 


*Ritson, A Collection of Scottish Songs, Edinburgh, 1794, II, 349. 
*Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1833 ed., I, 295. 
“Percy, Reliques of Ancient Poetry, London, 1765, I, 71. 
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In THE LOWLANDS Low 11 


“To Noraway, Sir Patrick, 

To Noraway o’er the foam, 

Queen Margaret’s lass of Noraway 
Tis thou must bring her home.” 


The first word that Sir Patrick read 
He laughed loud and high; 

The next word that Sir Patrick read 
A tear blinded his eye. 


“Oh, who has done this cruel thing, 
To tell the king of me, 
To send me out this time o’ the year 
To sail upon the sea? 


“But be it wind, or be it sleet 
My ship must sail the foam, 
To seek the King of Noraway 
And bring his daughter home. 


“So hoist the sails, my bonny boys all, 
With all the speed ye may, 
For we must clear the channel bar 
Before the cock crows day.” 


They hoist the sails, they cleared the bar 
For ice-bound Noraway; 

But had not anchored scare a week 
Before the lords did say: 


“Ye Scotchmen spend our good king’s gold, 
And all our white money.” 

“Ye lie, ye lie,” Sir Patrick cried, 

“Ye bawdy” dogs, ye lie. 


“Make ready, make ready, my good men all, 
For I will sail ere morn.” 

“O prythee, sire,” his pretty page cried, 

“TI fear a sudden storm. 


™“When I asked the meaning of the word bawdy,” said Mr. Tucker, “grandmother 
primly replied, ‘Uncouth.’” 





Eastham, Virginia. 
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“For yestereen I saw the new moon 
With the old moon in her arms; 
And I am faint and sore afraid 
That our ship will come to harm.” 


They had not sailed a leigue, a league— di 
A league but scarcely three, \ 
When the north grew black and the winds blew wild, a 
And the waves champed angrily. ! 


The anchors broke, the topmast fell ‘ 
It was such a deadly storm; 

And then the waves came over the ship 
Till all her sides were torn. P 


“Go fetch me a bolt of the silken cloth ’ 
And another of flaxen twine, 
: , , t! 
And wrap them into my good ship’s sides i 
To let not the sea come in.”’ ‘ 
They fetched up a bolt of silken cloth, f. 
And another of flaxen twine, if 
And wrapped them into the good ship’s sides ci 
But still the sea came in. 1 
Oh, very loath were the good Scotch lords 
To wet their cork heeled shoon, it 
But long ere the doleful day was done G 
They wet their hats aboon. I 
Oh, long, long may the ladies sit : 
With their feathers in their hands; 7 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand. - di 
And long, long may the ladies sit 
With their gold combs in their hair, 
A-waiting for their own true loves 
For them they’ll see no more. 
For forty miles off Aberdeen, _ fe 
It’s fifty fathoms deep; : 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens Bs 
With the Scotch lords at his feet. 7 
I 
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THE TRADITIONAL BALLAD IN AMERICA, 1936 
by Reed Smith 


LITTLE over twenty years ago the writer became interested in 
American ballad statistics and undertook to put together a table 
showing all American survivals of traditional old-world ballads. 

With information gained from available printed sources and the willing 
assistance of ballad students and collectors, such a list was compiled.’ 
Again in 1928, another survey was made and the figures were brought 
up to that date.” For a third time, in 1933, a similar investigation was 
made.” 

The most gratifying features of these three surveys, as well as of the 
present one, are first the steadily mounting totals, and second the steadily 
enlarging territory in which ballads have been found and recorded. 

The greatest comparative increases have been made in Canada and 
the New England States. Canada, for example, has jumped from a total 
of 15 in 1928 to a present total of 49; and New England, through the 
efficient work of the Folk Song Society of the North East, has grown 
from an aggregate of 24 ballads in 1928 to an aggregate of 73 in 1936, 
if an adjacent strip of the Canadian province of New Brunswick be 
counted as Maine territory." The South, likewise, increased from 68 in 
1928 to 73 in 1933 and to 82 in 1936. 

Successful work in discovering ballads and folk songs, and especially 
in recording them accurately and permanently on aluminum discs, is being 
carried on in various parts of the United States by interested collectors. 
In particular, the states which have made the greatest recent gains are 
Virginia, Florida, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Vermont, and Maine.” 
Much valuable material has been collected, and arrangements for several 


*See “The Traditional Ballad in the South,” JAFL, XXVII, 55-66, and “The Tra- 
ditional Ballad in the South During 1914,” Ibid., XXVIII, 199-203. 

*See Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads, Cambridge, Mass., 1928, pp. 169-174. 

*See “The Traditional Ballad in America,’ JAFL, XLVII, 64-75. 

‘Without counting the New Brunswick additions the New England total stands at 62. 

*The persons chiefly responsible for the fine results in these states are the following: 
Virginia: Professor Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., of the University of Virginia, John Powell 
of Richmond, and Mrs Annabel Morris Buchanan of Marion, Virginia; Florida: Pro- 
fessor Alton C. Morris, of the University of Florida; North Carolina: Professor Frank 
C. Brown of Duke University; Ohio: Professor H. L. Ridenour, of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, and Miss Mary O. Eaddy, Perrysville, Ohio; Indiana: Paul G. 
Brewster, Oakland City, Indiana; Vermont and Maine: The Folk Song Society of the 
North East, Phillips Barry of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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of the collections to be published are being made. All ballad collectors 
and folk-song enthusiasts will await with interest their appearance in 
print. 


Ballad Statistics for 1936 


The following tables show in detail the progressive increases in ballad 


collecting : 
1928 
New England......... 24 The United States..... 87 
Tie South... «5.560555 68 eer 15 be 
ry: 90 : 
rm 
1933 1 
New England (including New Brunswick, Canada)....... 73 le 
New England (excluding New Brunswick).............. 62 
oc hc ccaenvecerde Reuse ke Len se aKa kanes 73 
ee sik ons Neakba taba cds RAK eek ee 98 
Er heer err meee Pr Tre ee eee Ty 49 
a ee Er ee eT ee Te ee 109 ' 


Recently, eight ballads recorded in North Carolina and announced by | y 
Professor Frank C. Brown of Duke University are to be added to these 
totals. Four of these are new in the South, and four hitherto unrecorded 
in America. 

New in the South 


Number in Child 
14 Babylon 
110 The Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter 
181 The Bonny Earl of Murray 
295 The Brown Girl 


New in the United States 


Number in Child 
31 The Marriage of Sir Gawain 
36 The Laily Worm and the Machrel of the Sea 
37 Thomas Rhymer 
56 Dives and Lazarus 


From Virginia, reported by John Powell and printed in this issue of |, 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, pages 1-12, is the splendid old sea ballad, | 
Child 58, “Sir Patrick Spens.” P 


¥ 
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ctors | These additions bring the figures to the following totals: 

e in New England (including New Brunswick, Canada)...... 73 
New England (excluding New Brunswick, Canada)..... 62 
, REPT TC eT Tee ETT Ter Tere TTT Tiere or ye 82 
We ee iis k9h00. vio cenins eneercidneesarans 105 

allad Rk icin 19554208 0i tsi eae 49 
pS ee eee ee ee eT ee eT 114 


3esides these 114 ballads, there are traces, analogs, and what have 
been called secondary or derived ballads representing a dozen or more 


other Child ballads. Thus, of the 305 ballads officially listed in Child, 


between 125 and 130, or something over 40 per cent, give proof of having 
been transferred to this country and of having flourished here more or 


less successfully in oral tradition. 


THE AMERICAN BALLAD LIST 


Starred ballads are not found in the South. 
The eleven italicized ballads are found in Canada but not in the 


United States. 


>d by Number in Child Number in Child 
these 1. Riddles Wisely 36. The Laily Worm and the 
»rded Expounded Machrel of the Sea 
2. The Elfin Knight 37. Thomas Rhymer 
3. The False Knight Upon 239 Tam Lia 
the Road *40. The Queen of Elfan’s 


4. Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight 


7. Earl Brand ae 
10. The Two Sisters ; 
11. The Cruel Brother ‘ 
12. Lord Randal 46. 


13. Edward 


14. Babylon, or, The Bonnie 49. 


Banks o Fordie J1. 
17. Hind Horn (New Bruns- 53. 
wick and Newfoundland ) 34. 
fa fF s18._ Sir Lionel 56. 
20. The Cruel Mother 58. 
26. The Three Ravens (The 62. 
—_ Twa Corbies) 65. 
*27. The Whummil Bore 66. 
allad, § 31, The Marriage of Sir 


Gawain 68. 


Nourice 

The Broomfield Hill 

King John and the 
Bishop 

Captain Wedderburn’s 
Courtship 

The Two Brothers 

Lizzie Wan 

Young Beichan 

The Cherry-Tree Carol 

Dives and Lazarus 

Sir Patrick Spens 

Fair Annie 

Lady Maisry 

Lord Ingram and Chiel 
Wyet 

Young Hunting 
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Number in Child 


73. 
74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 
81. 


*96. 


100. 
105. 


*106. 
110. 


*i i. 


Lord Thomas and Fair 
Elinor 

Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William 

Lord Lovel 

The Lass of Roch Royal 

Sweet William’s Ghost 

The Unquiet Grave 
( Newfoundland) 

The Wife of Usher’s Well 

Little Matthew Grove 
(Little Musgrave and 
Lady Barnard) 

Child Maurice (New- 
foundland ) 

Bonny Barbara Allen 

Lady Alice 

Prince Robert 

Young Johnstone (Nova 
Scotia) 

Lamkin 

The Hangman’s Tree 
(The Maid Freed from 
the Gallows) 

The Gay Goshawk 

Johnie Scot 

Willie o Winsbury 

The Bailiff’s Daughter 
of Islington 

The Famous Flower of 
Serving-Men 

The Knight and 

. Shepherd’s Daughter 

The Baffled Knight 

Johnie Cock 

Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne 

Robin Hood’s Death 

Robin Hood and Little 
John 

Robin Hood and the 
Tanner 

Robin Hood and the 
Prince of Aragon (New 
Brunswick) 


Number in Child 


*132. 


139. 


«178. 
181. 
183. 

#187. 

+188. 
199. 


200. 
201. 


208. 


210. 
*215. 


214. 


217. 


218. 


*219. 
221. 





The Bold Pedlar and 
Robin Hood 


Robin Hood’s Progress to } 


Nottingham (Nova 
Scotia) 

Robin Hood Rescuing 
Three Squires 

Robin Hood Rescuing 
Will Stutley 

Sir Hugh, or, The Jew’s 
Daughter 

Queen Eleanor’s 
Confession 

The Hunting of the 
Cheviot 


King Henry Fifth’s Con- 


quest of France 

Sir Andrew Barton 

The Death of Queen Jane 

Mary Hamilton 

Captain Car, or, Edom 
o Gordon 

The Bonny Ear! of 
Murray 

Willie Macintosh (New 
Brunswick) 

Jock o the Side 

Archie o Cawfield 

The Bonnie House o 
Airlie 

The Gypsy Laddie 

Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray 

Lord Derwentwater 

Geordie 

Bonnie James Campbell 

Sir James the Rose 

The Braes o Yarrow 

The Broom of Cowden 
Knowes (New Bruns- 
wick) 

The False Lover Won 
Back 

The Gardener 

Katherine Jaffray 
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Number in Child 

225. Rob Roy (New Bruns- 
wick) 

226. Lizzie Lindsay 

233. Andrew Lammie (Nova 
Scotia) 

236. The Laird o Drum (New 
Brunswick) 

240. The Rantin Laddie 

243. The House Carpenter 
(James Harris, or, The 
Daemon Lover) 

248. The Gay Cock, or, Saw 
You My Father? 

250. Henry Martyn 

*252. The Kitchie-Boy 

267. The Heir of Liane 

272. The Suffolk Miracle 

274. Our Goodman 


University of South Carolina 


Number in Child 


275. 
277. 


278. 
*279. 
*279A. 
*281. 

283. 

286. 


*287. 


289. 
293. 
295. 


299. 


Get Up and Bar the Door 
The Wife Wrapt in 
Wether’s Skin 


The Farmer’s Curst Wife 

The Jolly Beggar 

The Gaberlunzie Man 

The Keach i the Creel 

The Crafty Farmer 

The Sweet Trinity 
(The Golden Vanity) 

Captain Ward and the 
Rainbow 

The Mermaid 

John of Hazelgreen 

The Brown Girl (not 
“Fair Sally’) 


Trooper and Maid 
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A CHARM FOR STOPPING BLOOD 
by Thomas B. Stroup 


ARL Carmer, dealing with the mountain superstitions of Ala- 

bama,’ says that the mountaineers attempt to stop the flow of 

blood by reading a certain passage from the Bible. But just 
what passage it is Mr. Carmer evidently did not find out; he says that 
few people know it. 


Possibly the charm (for such the passage must be) that Mr. 
Carmer heard of in Alabama is the same as that used in Northeast 
Florida. The Florida charm was communicated to me in 1934 by 
J. L. Southwell, a student at the University of Florida, who had it 
from Mrs. J. Stone of Blountstown, Florida. It consists merely in 
repeating three times Ezekiel 16:6: 


And when I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own 
blood, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live; yea, 
I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live. 


First of all, this charm is interesting as an example of magic 
made up from the Bible. Pagan superstitions and practices are not 
always killed out, even by a stern Protestantism; frequently their 
forms are merely transferred to Christian material. In the second 


place, the primitive character of the whole passage in Ezekiel from which 
the charm comes is interesting : 


3 Thus saith the Lord God unto Jerusalem; Thy birth and 
thy nativity is of the land of Canaan; thy father was an Amorite, 
and thy mother an Hittite. 

4 And as for thy nativity, in the day thou wast born thy navel 
wast not cut, neither was thou washed in water, to supple thee; 
thou was not salted at all, nor swaddled at all. 

5 None eye pitied thee, to do any of these unto thee, to have 
compassion upon thee; but thou wast cast out in the open field, 
to the loathing of thy person, in the day that thou wast born. 
6 And when I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine 
own blood, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live; 
yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live.’ 


In the extended passage one notices, not so much the charm in 
the latter part of the sixth verse, as the primitive blood super- 


*Carl Carmer, Stars Fell on Alabama, New York, 1934, p. 282. 
*Ezekiel, 16:3—6 (King James Version). 
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20 Tuomas B. Stroup 
stitions of the whole. Evidently Jerusalem is here thought of asf 
an outcast child, exposed because she is misbegotten, malformed 
or premature. The practice of exposure, of course, is common! 
among many primitive peoples, being frequently treated by Frazer) 
in his great work.’ 

Thus the folk would seem, not only to retain their primitive’ 
charms and shape them from Christian (i. e., Hebraic) sources, but 
also to choose very primitive elements from those sources. 


South Georgia Teachers College 


*Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd Ed., New York, 1935, III, 286f. 

The Akikugu women expose premature or deformed children. The children are 
polluted, and the mothers considered unclean. See also The Golden Bough, III, 152 
and 213. 
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OLD-TIMEY COUNTRY SINGINGS 
by George Pullen Jackson 


HE old-timey country singing is an institution which is familiar 

to the Southern yeomanry and to those who mingle with them, 

In the mind of the casual observer it is not thought of as being 
especially significant. He is apt to associate it with other gregarious in- 
stitutions like home-comings, revivals, baptisms, foot-washings, and the 
Southerners’ beloved Saturday Afternoon. 

“Those are only the old-timey fa-sol-la folks up there in the court- 
house,” we are wont to hear. “They are singing from the Sacred Harp, 
religious songs long since out of style, never heard any more among city 
people; and such songs and singings won’t last much longer even among 
these country people. It is a strange sort of music to listen to, but it 
doesn’t amount to much.” This is the usual opinion expressed by the 
casual observer. 

Some observers, however, have recently become less casual, more 
curious. Their curiosity may have been aroused by the reflection that 
old-timey in folkways means conservative and that the latter means 
also preservative. Then came perhaps the thought that if the masses 
choose of their own free will to preserve something, there must be value in 
that something. The application of this reasoning followed: this singing 
institution must not be the relic of some worthless fashion of yore. It 
may represent in some measure an earlier true style in song rather than 
a one-time fad now gone. It may be like the sturdy and beautiful man- 
ner in building, hundreds of years old and still pleasing to the eye when 
seen in old English, Dutch and German towns and countrysides, as con- 
trasted with “Victorian Gingerbread” or “American Gothic.” It may be 
found comparable to a fundamental garment, the coat perhaps, remaining 
for a thousand years and changing but little, as contrasted with the hoop- 
skirt or the bustle. It was some such reflections as these which led 
thoughtful observers, me among them, to seek its identity, to try to find 
its proper place in the song history of the folk which still sings it. 

The search was undertaken. It began hardly a decade ago, however; 
and although it is still in its early stages, it has been surprisingly fruitful 
already. The suspicion that this body of song represented the survival of 
earlier true styles has been in part justified. Scores of the songs in this 
country-singing environment have been identified as folk-songs; and the 
country singers’ melodies — even more than their texts — have proved to 
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be of folk origin. In this article I shall trace briefly how these discoveries 
have come about, speaking first of the musical angle of the search. 

Those who have seen White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands 
will perhaps remember that I called attention there to a number of tunes 
found in the song books of the country singers which were close variants 


of melodies found elsewhere associated with secular traditional ballads, § 


Since that book appeared, the discovery of similar relationships has gone 


on until we now can point to several hundred ot them; and the justifica- f 


tion for classing such religious-text tunes as folk-tunes rests chiefly, 
though not exclusively, on the discovered relationships. 


The :dentification of the country tunes of religious associations with | 
those still sung to secular texts was a beginning. The search turned [ 


then inevitably backward in time. The tune-comparative quest led first 


to such published collections as the two-volume compilation of Sharp's | 
findings in the Southern Appalachians.’ And there, in Sharp’s work | 


especially, the musical trail, blazed by the rich reference notes of that 
excellent scholar, led to former collections in this country and across the 
Atlantic to the British Isles. In scores of instances one was able to trace 
a melody, heard widely today in the all-day country singings in the form 
in which it was recorded from oral tradition a hundred years ago, back 
to a British-Isles parent tune appearing in the musical records of the 
eighteenth, seventeenth and sixteenth centuries and (or) even earlier. 
Let me illustrate. 


In a number of the country-song manuals we find a piece in the aeolian | 
It runs as shown in Specimen A next page. 7 
An undeniable relative of the above tune was recorded by Sharp’ inf 


998 


mode called ‘“‘New Orleans. 


Virginia with the title “The Lowlands of Holland.’” See Specimen B 
next page. 


By following up Sharp’s tune references we find that the Virginia 


singer was the carrier of a tune which was heard at least as long ago 
as the eighteenth century in England, Scotland and Ireland. That the 
tune formula is much older even than is indicated by any of the Sharp 
references seems evident from a tune appearing in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ It is a Whitsuntide hymn tune in the dorian mode “found in 


*Geo. Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, Chapel Hill, 1933. 
“ee Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 2 vols., London, 
*William Hauser, The Hesperian Harp, Philadelphia, 1848, p. 65. 

‘Op. cit., I, 200. 

‘Reprinted from English Folksongs of the Southern Appalachians by permission 
of Miss Maude Karpeles and the Oxford University Press. 

*Hymns Ancient and Modern, Historical ed., London, 1909, p. 252. 
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SPECIMEN A 





op . 


Why do we mourn de - part - ing friends Or shake at death's = a- 


oO 





larms? Tis but the voice that Je - sus sends To 





call them to his arms. Are we not tend - ing up - ward too, As 





fast as time can move? Nor would we wish the 


fe* 





hours more slow, To keep us from our love. 


SPECIMEN B 





O the ve-ry first night | was mar-ried, | slept on a mar - riage 





bed; There came a strange sea- cap-tain And stood at my _ bed- 





head. Come rise you up, you mar-ried man, And go a - long with 





me To the low - lands of Hol-land To fight for your li-ber - ty. 
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neums in several Anglo-Saxon MSS of the XIth century.”” There 
it is transcribed into modern musical notation as follows: 





lam Chris-tus as - tra as-cen - de - rat regres - = sus un - de 





ven-ne - rat, pro - mis - $a Pa - tris mu - ne - fa 





sanc - tum da - tu : rus Spi + ri tum. 


It would seem quite clear, from the three examples above, that the 
present-day Southern country-singing tune and its counterpart, the 
melody used with the secular ballad, or at least their thematic structural 
units, are surely nine hundred years old. For another country singer’s 
tune I have discovered an even clearer antecedent dating to the thirteenth 
century, and another to the fifteenth century. All three of these remote 
forebears of present tunes are found in church music, and their offspring 
are found associated not only with religious but also with secular texts. 
It should also be noted that these few tunes which have been proved to be 
old are not more “antique” in their general aspects than are many scores 


of others for which no remote ancestor has yet been discovered. Hence 


the hypothesis that there are scores, perhaps hundreds, of songs being 
sung in the Southern country-singings today whose ancestry reaches 
back well into the beginnings of the race does not seem an unreasonable 
one. 

While the tracing of sources has been found an important phase of 
the work of identification, it has seemed proper also to look into the recent 
spread of the sort of songs under discussion in this land. And here 
again it has been found helpful to follow the musical trail. The story 
of their persistence and spread in the South as a live tradition was told 
as completely as was then possible in White Spirituals in the Southern 
Uplands. Since that book appeared, however, further evidence of their 
one-time spread has come to light. Practically all the compilations of 


"Ibid., p. 253. 
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such songs examined up to about three years ago had been of Southeast- 
ern origin and use. The scene was definitely broadened — for me at 
least—with the discovery and study of The Revivalist, a rich collection of 
precisely the same sort of songs, the same songs indeed which had 
formerly been considered as exclusively Southern in spread; for the 
Revivalist appeared in 1868 in Troy, New York, and was intended 
apparently primarily for use in that section. But the greatest reve- 
lation as to the early vogue and the still wider spread of the move- 
ment came with the finding of dozens of the songs, tunes and words, 
in a New England song book of 1805, Jeremiah Ingalls’ Christian 
Harmony. Ingalls wasa Vermonter. His book was published in Exeter, 
New Hampshire. With this, then, we have the comparatively clear and 
complete picture of the institution of the group singing of religious 
songs with folk-tunes and find that it was once co-extensive with the 
English-speaking settlements on this continent. 

So much for the tunes and our use of them in finding our way into 
the essence of the country songs. The texts of the songs have been, on 
the whole, less interesting from the folkloristic angle and less helpful in 
tracing sources. Their nature and their right to be called folk-texts 
vary, however, according as they are found with one or another of the 
three varieties of the country singers’ songs. There are three principal 
varieties: (a) folk-hymns, (b) revival spiritual songs, and (c) religious 
ballads. I shall not be able, within the limits of this article, to define 
fully these varieties. Nor is such definition imperative here. Their chief 
differences will appear, however, from what will be said of the texts. 

The texts of the folk-hymns were usually borrowed from eighteenth- 
century writers of religious verse: Watts, the Wesleys, and their schools. 
This variety, therefore, does not earn its classification as folk-song from 
its text, but rather from its tune alone. ‘New Orleans,” given above, 
is a good example of the folk-hymn variety. Its text was written by 
Isaac Watts. 

The texts of the revival spiritual songs—they went by the name 
Spiritual songs in the days of their earliest vogue — were not much 
more than poetic fragments. Sometimes these fragments came from 
the same eighteenth-century verse sources which supplied the folk- 
hymns. More often, however, they were the verse products of humbler 
religious rhymesters whose names are, in all but a few instances, unknown. 
Whatever the source, the verse fragments were incorporated, a line or a 
distich at a time, with wandering revival cries—“Glory hallelujah,” “I 
belong to this band,” “I’m bound for the promised land,” “O come and 
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go with me,” for example—used as refrains and choruses to fill out the 
song form as determined by the tune. This sort of song may have been 
born in England; but it developed chiefly in America in the environment 
of what was called The Great Southern and Western Revival which ran, 
roughly estimated, from the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
through the first quarter of the nineteenth. Evidence found in the songs 
themselves and elsewhere points to their having lived long as a purely 
oral tradition. And there is ample proof that the early or later recording 
of many of the texts in the camp-meeting booklets and the still later 
publishing of tunes and texts in the country-singing manuals did not 
bring the oral tradition to an end. Are the texts of the revival spiritual 
songs to be regarded as folk-poetry? Yes. Nascent folk-poetry, from 
which much that was individual in origin was eliminated during a period 
of oral transmission which made up for its shortness in years by the in- 
tensity and ubiquity of its song practices. 

The third variety of religious folk-song still heard among rural South- 
erners, though less in their singing gatherings than in their homes, is 
the religious ballads. They are all that is left of a once more vigorous 
tradition of sung Bible stories and other tales of a religious nature, a 
custom which, as is well known, has come down to present times in the 
British Isles and elsewhere. From among the twenty-odd songs of this 
type in the Southern tradition I may cite at random “The Babe of Beth- 
lehem,” “The Cherry Tree Carol,” the Lazarus songs, “Wedlock,” “The 
Romish Lady,” and “Little Moses.” There are many more, however, 
which fit loosely into this ballad category, songs which tell the happy tale 
of religious experience, or the harrowing story of the lack of it in the 
face of approaching death, or songs of human tragedy with a religious 
moral at the end, lays which are practically identical in their formal 
aspects with the secular ballads of our tradition. 

We have thus far surveyed recent activities in the identification of 
the songs in the country-singing tradition. In the course of the survey 
we have followed the tendency of students to look backward, into the 
past and the beginnings of the songs. Looking forward now, that is, from 
the viewpoint of around one hundred years ago, the time when the 
present body of country songs came clearly into view, toward the present, 
we see the continuation of the trend not only as a recorded tradition as 
exemplified in the Sacred Harp of the country singers and the Good Old 
Songs of the Primitive Baptists but also as a still completely oral tra- 
dition in the churches of the negroes. That the negro has built up his 
religious songs on the textual and melodic foundation provided by the 
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white man’s Great Southern and Western Revival, adopting the songs 
in large numbers according to his tastes and abilities, is now proved be- 
yond any reasonable doubt." 

It is, however, equally clear that there are some characteristic differ- 
ences between the black and the white branches of this body of song; but 
the determination of the nature, extent, and causes of the differences still 
awaits the services of the scholar. 

I shall not close this article in the usual way with a warning to col- 
lectors and students that they must bestir themselves, because the country 
song “will soon disappear from view” ; for such admonition would be mis- 
leading. From my observation at a number of country singings recently 
and from conversations on the subject with many leading singers, I am 
convinced that this singing tradition is not waning. 


Vanderbilt University. 


*The latest evidence in this case will be presented in connection with my forthcoming 
collection of two hundred and fifty Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America (as the book 
will probably be called). The evidence will consist of upwards of eighty revival spiritual 
songs and folk-hymns which show a clear parental relationship to as many or more 
“spirituals” which have been regarded as of negro origin. 











THE FUNCTION OF A FOLK FESTIVAL 
by Annabel Morris Buchanan 


N CONTEMPLATING the many folk festivals or pseudo-folk 
] festivals now being held in this country, we are inclined to 

wonder whether they do more harm than good. Perhaps this 
depressing query arises during the zero hour just before our own 
particular festival begins, or in the below-zero hour just after it is 
over. At any rate, it is worth serious consideration. Better no 
festival at all than one whose aims are in the wrong direction. Let 
us look at the question squarely and begin with the one nearest to 
the Southeastern Folklore Society, the White Top Folk Festival, 
considering its aims and its faults. Is it headed in the right direction? 

Based upon the experience and observation of a number of years 
along this line, a few requisites seem of paramount importance. 
First : a folk festival should encourage only the highest type of native 
material, traditionally learned and traditionally presented. Why 
present crude modern folk productions with cheap tunes based on 
ancient Broadway hits or yellow-backed Revival Songs, when there 
are in existence among our folk singers such exquisite types of folk 
balladry and tunes as “The Wife of Usher’s Well” or “The Daemon 
Lover?” True, these have their roots in the old world, but so have we. 
The songs are, therefore, as indigenous to America as are the singers. 

True again, a fine text may be sung to a poor tune; or perhaps what 
was once a fine air or text may have been, to use the words of a native 
Virginia singer, “degradated right down” into something which would 
rightly have no place on the festival program save for its former standing 
in folk music or balladry. 

Moreover, folk-song is continually in the making. It may be argued 
that to exclude all modern production may develop a one-sided festival. 

Take note: modern folk balladry or music need not be excluded 
for its modernity, but for its crudeness. Fairly recent ballads may 
find their way to the program for one of two reasons: perhaps the 
structure or literary merit of the text may entitle it to consideration 
beyond that of the folklorist alone; or perhaps the tune is derived 
from some older folk air, or is cast in the ancient folk modes, or is other- 
wise reminiscent of a day when melody was paramount. As for the 
ubiquitous “Birmingham Jail”—‘“Nobody’s Darling” type of folksong 
heard continually over the radio and on street corners, it begs admittance 
to White Top programs in vain. 
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Widely publicized murders and local tragedies form the basis of 
many a street song and mountain ballad. Most of these, with the 
“chain-gang”’ song, the “hill-billy’’ tunes and slap-stick comedy pro- 
ductions, are actually degrading. Humor is welcomed to the festival, 
Elizabethan frankness may be tolerated. Vulgarity is barred. The 
folk festival is not concerned with products of the streets, nor of the 
penitentiaries, nor of the gutter—though jewels of folksong might 
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occasionally be found in the mire—but in the presentation of Amer- Fi 
ica’s finest native material, whether from mountains or lowlands, city or Ft 


country. £ 


Take note again: questionable folk productions may sometimes 
be of great interest, or important in tracing other texts and tunes, 
Everything may be grist for the collector’s mill. But if the festival [ 
standards are kept high, the increasingly high quality of material 
offered will prove the wisdom of such careful selection. 





The second requisite for the folk festival should be spontaneity in 
participation. Regardless of the high quality of material, a folk 
festival must be simple and natural, not “arty,” or it loses the very 
characteristic which gives it both substance and appeal. And here 
the festival director must steer between Scylla and Charybdis: on 
the one hand the prepared program, perhaps in special costume, 
with every spontaneous folk offering carefully suppressed; and on 
the other hand a bewildering free-for-all which soon degenerates f 
into a shouting, danc g melee, mob-like in spirit and effect. Obvi- f 
ously, the middle course is not easily attained. The exclusive, pre- 
pared program is often very beautiful. But is it a folk festival? 
Does not the very term indicate an occasion of festivity of the 
people, for the people, and by the people? And yet the free-for-all 
program resembles a carousal. Any gathering which belongs un- 
reservedly to the public, with no restraining influence or leadership, 
must deteriorate. High standards cannot walk hand in hand with 
simon-pure democracy. : 





Every effort is made at White Top to have the weeding-out, f 
selective process done before the contests and program, with the folk 
musicians understanding the type of tunes, balladry or dances desired, 
and offering some of their best of each type, serious or humorous, as the f 
spirit moves them. Buffoonery, if attempted, soon disappears in pride f 
of native possession. . 
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But the most difficult problem connected with White Top events 
has been the all-night dancing, impossible to keep within strict 
bounds because of the numbers who wish to participate and the con- 
tinuous, all-night celebration. This dance belongs to the people. 
Every year the big stage is crowded with dancers; the pavilion is 
packed with spectators, mountain and city folk alike. Many come 
for this feature alone. The only way to regulate this all-night danc- 
ing seems to be the course the festival sponsors have adopted; 1. e., 
to procure good bands and dance leaders to introduce varied figures; 
to install attendants to limit the number of participants to paid ad- 
missions, thereby keeping the platform accessible only to those who 
are really dancing, and to provide certain precautionary measures 
against the possibility of “over-participation.” 

As for contests and program, all who wish may enter the former; 
with the aforementioned proviso—which the folk musicians them- 
selves help to enforce—that the offerings must be traditional in 
substance, heritage, and presentation, and the best available of their 
type. Participation in the special program is by invitation only, and 
is regarded as a high honor. 

Third: a folk-festival should be strictly a non-commercial under- 
taking. Only those who have had actual experience in directing and 
managing a public festival can fully appreciate the difficulties that 
lie in the way of even the most altruistic endeavors. Any festival, 
to be a success, must have a secure financial sponsorship. The White 
Top festival, for example, may be held in the clouds; but, if it is to 
endure, it must have a secure financial foundation. 

The lonely mountain-top upon which the White Top festival is 
held offered for the folk undertakings only its majestic view with 
consequent uplift of spirit. Only one year has the festival been able to 
attain, in small measure, its permanent aim of providing, above expenses, 
a fund for folk research. That small amount aided several of the folk mu- 
sicians associated with White Top activities and provided some further re- 
search, most of which went into plans for next year’s festival. Should 
there be a cessation of the rain and infantile paralysis epidemics that 
have affected the last three festivals, perhaps White Top may at last 
attain its real objective. 

Fourth: a folk festival should guard against its greatest danger, 
that of exploiting the folk musician. Here we are confronted with 
a paradox. How is it possible to publicize the folk musician without ex- 
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ploiting him? As one noted writer questioned, “Twenty thousand to} 
hear the shy folk singer?’ Will not this public blaring of trumpets) 
drown the voice of the singer? Or will he, instead, wish to join in thef 
fanfare? Either course is fatal to folk art. 





It should be recognized that the publicity attendant upon any! 
important folk enterprise, whether such publicity be necessary and 
constructive or totally unwelcome, is liable to be destructive of the 
very material we are trying to preserve. The charm of native per) 
formance lies in its simplicity and sincerity. Few folk musicians can 
survive indiscriminate public exploitation and retain their folk 
quality. They want to go Broadway. And from folkway to Broad¢- 
way is a pernicious step. The White Top sponsors are continually 
confronted with this difficulty. They believe the only solution lies 
in establishing entire confidence between sponsors and pe: formers, 
as all being one common folk. As one of the mountaineers ex. 
claimed during a folk conference on White Top, “Let’s all have a 
festival together, but for God’s sake, don’t try to make money off 
us!” The folk musician is as much entitled to profit financially by 
his music as is anyone else, of course. And folk programs intelli-/ 
gently and sympathetically presented, with no thought of financial! 
exploitation, are not only desirable but necessary if the public is to” 
understand what the folk movement means. ; 

When the White Top musicians understand that the festival is 
held for the purpose of discovering, preserving, and carrying on the 
best native music, balladry, dances, traditions, and other arts and) 
customs that belong to our race, they have been found eager to help| 
in this work. The most gratifying feature of the festival has been a 
the cooperation of numerous folk musicians in training their own 
families and others in their best tradition, and assisting in the joy- 
ous task of collecting “ballets.” 


Which leads us to the fifth consideration: no folk festival can be} 
really worthwhile unless it leaves constructive effort in its wake, 
and continuation of the customs it is designed to preserve. If, byl 
collecting folk songs and dances, perhaps publishing them, and teach 
ing them to others, we have reduced our percentage of participation to/ 
only those comparatively few so collected, published or taught, we have} 
thereby reduced the folk art to a quasi-static condition, and have injured 
it in just that proportion. If, however, this collecting and presentation r 
do not substitute or offer another set version for the singer’s own, but 
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» encourage the continuation of those already in use plus interesting new 
» versions, the folk singer becomes proud of his heritage and eager to im- 
| part it to others. And the benefit to those who have no folk tradition of 
’ their own but wish to enjoy or to learn is immeasurable. If the White 
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Top festival and its resulting activities, the folk conference, classes and 
lectures, leave no quickening of interest and permanent following in the 
folk-ways, then they have failed. 

Sixth: It may be seriously doubted whether contests, such as 
have been held each year at White Top, have any constructive place 
in a folk festival. Included the first year as carrying on the “fiddlers’ 
contests” long held in the region, they have been continued partly 
for the same reason, partly to stimulate interest among the native 
musicians, and partly as a financial aid to some of those contestants 
who have no money, no jobs, and who sometimes walk for miles 
to attend the festival. 

However, the sponsors, judges, and those of the folk musicians con- 
sulted have become increasingly aware that contests, with their 
inevitable disappointment and sometimes hard feeling in spite of fre- 
quent good sportsmanship, are hampering instead of helping the 
festival. As one of the judges has opined, the awarding of prizes 
and the feeling on the part of the folk musician that his playing or 
singing is undergoing a certain appraisal, may engender self-con- 
sciousness and rob him of the simplicity that characterizes his per- 
formance. Contests, too, are primarily for the student. While 
White Top standards have certainly brought gratifying results, these 
might be even better through elimination of the contests. And even 
with the best judges available, the keenest hearing may default after 
hearing fifteen or twenty or thirty fiddlers or banjoists or bands 
one after another ona stretch. Plans are now under way for a more 
comprehensive program next year, eliminating contests altogether 
and presenting every possible phase of the folk arts and traditions 
in a true festival program. 

This frank statement of White Top aims, difficulties, and failings 
has been made in the sincere desire to live up to the principles here 
outlined, and in the hope that the Southeastern Folklore Society 
and others whom Percy MacKaye has termed the “friends of White 
Top” may hold these matters at heart and perhaps offer suggestions 
and aid. White Top stands for an ideal in the minds and hearts 
of those who love the mountain and its people. Surely all under- 
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E 
takings builded upon White Top should reflect this ideal. Not for, 
the mountain people alone; not for one region alone; not for om 
class alone: the White Top activities, if they are to endure, must be} 
wrought slowly, carefully, measure by measure, for a race. These} 
native possessions—these songs and tunes and traditions—these are! 
ours, to know, to love, and to build upon. For after all, the White” A 
Top festival belongs to the folk. And we are the folk. BC 
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JACK AND THE GIANTS 
by Richard Chase 


taken from the telling of it by R. M. (Monroe) Ward and 
his brother Miles A. Ward, of Beech Creek, North Carolina. 
Annabel Morris Buchanan assisted with the recording. “Jack and the 
Giants” is only a part of Miles Ward’s long tale “Jack’s Travels,” which 
is a combination of “Gulliver’s Travels” (probably in oral tradition?), 
“Jack the Giant-Killer,” and a witch-tale version of the devil’s head 


: Te following tale was written down from longhand notes 


" episode in the English Giant-Killer story. 


Twenty-five of these traditional tales have been recorded from 


_ the Ward family. Twenty-one of them have been traced to English, 


Celtic, or German sources. After careful investigation, there seems 
to be no possible chance that any of these tales have come to the 
Wards through print. They say the “Jack Tales” came from Andy 
Harmon, their grandfather, who had them from “Old Council” 


_ Harmon, who, they report, learned the tales from the Indians. 


“Old Council” Harmon, from whom these tales have directly de- 
scended, was too old to fight in the Civil War. 

The Ward family retold ten of the tales which Isabel Gordon 
Carter collected from Mrs. Jane Gentry of Hot Springs, North 
Carolina, in the summer of 1923." The Ward versions of the tales 
are practically identical with those of Mrs. Gentry. 

The tale as narrated by the Ward brothers is as follows: 

Jack was a very poor man, had nothing much; so he started out 


' one day to hunt him a job of work. He travelled a right smart 


Sa 5 


_ piece till he came to where a king lived. He went up to the king 


and asked him for a job of work. Well, the king said that there 
was nothing much he needed done, except he had some land that 
needed to be worked. Said the only trouble was the giants always 
killed the men he hired to clear this new ground. There was a dis- 
pute between him and the giants over the land. So the king said, 
“T'll give you a good job if you'll clear this land and kill those 
giants. Now the old giant has two boys and a wife and they’ve got 
from two to four heads a piece. I’ll pay you a thousand dollars 
for each head you bring.” 
“Well,” says Jack, “I may get killed, but I believe I’ll try it.” 


JAFL, XXXVIII, 342ff. 
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Now Jack had a big leather apron, double folded, that he gen- 
erally filled up with food to eat. That morning he filled it up with 
milk and gravy, buckled it around him, and then took his axe and 
started off to the new ground. When he got there he clumb a tree 
and started in to hack the limbs. He looked around and after a 





while he saw a giant a-coming that had three heads. The giant came up| 
and said, “Hello, Stranger, what are you doing here ?”’ i 

“Why hello, Daddy, I’m just clearing a piece of land for this | 
man back here.” 


“Well I never saw such a fool business as 2 man begin to clear | 


ground at the top of a tree. Now you look a-here. This land be- 


longs to me. I’ve told the king so. And I ain’t going to have it 


cleared.” 

“Well,” says Jack, “I’ll quit right now.” So he clumb down] 
and set on a limb and went to talking to the giant. “I always heard 
that giants were stout people. I can do something I bet you can’t 
do. I can squeeze milk out of a flint rock; can you?” 

“JT don’t believe it,” says the giant. 

“Well, you hunt me a flint rock and throw it up here and I'll 
show you.” So the giant threw him up a flint rock and Jack squeezed 
it up against his apron and the milk shot out. 

“Do it again,’—Jack did it again——“Throw it down here. I’m 
as stout as you are.” So the old giant squeezed hard as he could, 
but he couldn’t get the milk out; then he squeezed again till he 
crumbled the rock. 


So Jack says, “I can do something else I don’t believe you can 
do. 


The giant says, “What’s that?” 


“T can cut my bowels out, put ’em back, and sew ’em up again.” 
So Jack took his knife and cut his apron open and all that gravy 
came out. Then he gathered up the apron and sewed it back again, 


The old giant said he thought he could do that, too. So he took | 


a knife and cut his bowels out. They commenced tumbling around 
everywhere, and he started trying to put ’em back. 

Jack hollered down to him, “Daddy, you’re going to fail; you 
better let me help you.” So Jack:came down and fast as the old 
giant put ’em in, Jack he’d pull ’em out again. The old giant got to 
staggering around pretty soon till he fell, and Jack cut off his heads 
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and took them to the king. The king give him three thousand 
dollars, and Jack said, “Well, I'll go on home now.” 

“Oh, no,” said the king, “I want you to go on back and kill the 
rest of ’em.” 

“Well, all right,” says Jack, “I'll try.” So the next day Jack went 
on back to the new ground and clumb another tree. Directly he 
looked down the valley and saw two giants coming with two heads 
apiece. “What am I going to do?’ says Jack. So he scaled 
down the tree and looked and saw those two giants coming on up 
the valley. “I can’t stand that,” he says; “I'll hide.” So he saw an 
old hollow log lying there, and he went to the creek and gathered 
up all the rocks he could and went and hid in the hollow log. He 
could almost stand up straight in it. 

Well, the two giants came up. “Law, somebody’s killed our 
daddy. He could have killed three thousand men. What you 
suppose killed him?” 

“Well, we got to take him back home.” 

So they gathered him up and one of ’em says, “We got no wood 
at the house; we’ll have to take wood down.” 

“Yonder’s a big log. Supposen we take that down.” So they laid 
the old giant across the top of the hollow log and heaved it up, one 
on one end and the other on the other, and started on down. Jack 
couldn’t study what to do. Well, directly he crept out to the front 
end of the log, took one of his rocks and cut drive at the old giant 
in the back of the head. 

“Look here. What are you throwing rocks at me for?” 

“T never throwed no rock at you,” the other one said. 

“You did so, and you nearly knocked me down.” 

Well, they went on, and Jack he got out to the other end of the 
log and let the other old giant have it right in the face with a rock. 
“You confounded thing, you hit me right in the face.” 

“I never did no such thing,” the other giant hollered back. 

“You did, too; and you do it again, you and me’ll just have it out.” 

Then Jack went back to the other end and cut drive at the first 
again and took him in the back of the head. Well, he flung down 
his end of the log and went for the other giant. Says, “Now you'll 
just take a beating or know that I can’t do it.” Then they clinched 
and fought like two horses kicking; made a noise like splitting rails. 
So they fit and scratched and scratched and fit till they couldn't 
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stand up. Then Jack took his knife and cut off their heads and 
took them to the king. “Well,” he says to the king, “here’s four 
heads.” 
So the king says, “You're the best giant killer I ever saw. I’m 
going to pay you right now. Here’s four thousand dollars.” 
“Well,” says Jack, “I guess I’ll go on home now.” 


” 


“Wait a minute, 


old woman is there, too; she’s got three heads. You get them and 
that’ll wind up the giants.” 

So the next morning Jack went back up to the new ground. All 
three of the dead ones were laying there. Jack went to work, didn’t 


climb nothing, went to making him a brush heap. Well, after a while 
he looked down the valley and he saw the giant with four heads | 


coming. “Well, I'll just not run,” says Jack. 

The old giant came on up and says, “Hello, Stranger.” 

“Hello, Daddy.” 

“What does this mean, all my folks lying here dead?” 

“Well,” says Jack, “the first one came up here where I was work- 
ing and commenced cussing me, busing me, and I just had to haul 
off and kill him. And you just say one word I'll kill you, too. | 
ain’t going to take nothing off nobody.” 

So the giant says, “Now, Stranger, I didn’t come up here to raise 
nofuss. You see we claim this land and the king claims it, too. We 
don’t want the land cleared, and we don’t aim to let nobody clear it.” 

“O well,” says Jack, “they ought to have told me; if they’d a told 
me that, there wouldn’t have been no fuss.” 

“Well, now,” says the old giant, “come and go down home with 
me tonight and set up with me and help me get my folks buried. My 
old lady’s there. She'll fix us something to eat.” 

So Jack says, “Well, I reckon I’ll go down with you.” 


So the old giant picked up the dead ones and stuck them under 
his arm and they went on down the hill. When they got there 
the old giant said he reckoned he’d better go in first and tell the old 
lady about it because she might get mad. He went in and told her 
he had Jack there. Said they’d test him out and see if there was 
anything in how stout he was; and then they’d kill him that night. 
Well, Jack came on in, and after a while the old lady said they'd 


says the king. ‘“There’s another giant there | 
yet, the granddaddy of all the giants. He’s got four heads, and the | 
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have to go fetch some water from the creek. The old giant asked 
Jack if he’d help him. Jack said all right. So the giant took two 
big wash tubs, gave Jack two, and they started for the creek. The 
old giant dipped up his two and started on back. Jack filled one of 
his and couldn’t even lift one side. Well, Jack sat down and began 
rolling up his sleeves. The old giant stopped and hollered back to 
him, “What you fixing to do?” 

“T ain’t going to fool with taking two little tubs full back to the 
house. I’m just going to take the creek up to the house, put it 
where your old lady can get water whenever she wants it.” 

“Oh, no, Jack, don’t do that. She’s a little shaky and I’m afraid 
she might fall in and get drowned.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to waste my time to take these little old 
buckets back.” 


“Well, come on and leave ’em.” 


Well, sir, the old giant was just a little suspicient then. Well, 
they had to wait for supper, so the giant says to Jack, “Come on, 
let’s go out in the field and see which can throw my old crowbar the 
furdest. It don’t weigh but eleven hundred pounds.” They went 
over in a level field and the old giant pitched it a hundred yards. 
“Now, Jack, you go pick it up and see if you can pitch it back here 
to where I’m standing.” So Jack went and tussled with it; it was all 
he could do to get it up on end. Then he looked back at the giant 
and made like he was looking way past him; he put his hand up 
to his mouth and commenced hollering. 

“Hey, Uncle! Hey, Uncle!” 

“Who you hollering at?” 


“Why, I’ve got an uncle over in England. He’s a blacksmith 
and this here crowbar would be just the thing for him to make up 
into horseshoes. I’m going to pitch it over there to him. Iron is 
scarce in England. Hey, Uncle!” 


“Oh, no,” says the giant, “don’t do it. I need that crowbar. 
Come on, let’s go eat supper.” 

The next morning when they thought Jack was asleep he heard 
the old giant talking to the old lady. He told her he was going up 
to the new ground to get some wood. “Now,” he says, “you get 
Jack in the oven and cook him against I get back so we can eat him 
for breakfast.” After a while the old lady called him, “Jack, come 
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here.” Jack went out in the kitchen where she was. She had a 
great big old clay oven there, coals all across it, and a great big 
door. She said to Jack, “Come over here now, honey, and let me 
wash you and comb your hair. All my boys got killed and I got 
nobody to wash. I'll just wash you and comb your head.” 

“No,” he says, “I always wash and comb myself.” 

“Just let me do it this time. Get up on that board there.” So 





Jack clumb up on the board, next to that big old oven that was red | 


hot. He leaned way over like he was trying to balance up there, 
“Sit straight now so I can comb you right.” 
“IT don’t know how. I never tried to sit on such a board before.” 


“Well, you get down and let me show you.” The old lady was | 


awful heavy and the board commenced to sag. 
“You better put your shoulder under it and hold it,” she says. 


She set up on it and Jack give it a shove with his shoulder and | 


dumped her right in that big oven. Then Jack got some prizers 
right quick and prized the lid on and pushed it down. 

The old giant came back and he says “I smell Jack baking. I'll 
just look in to see how done he is.” He lifted the lid, and there 
lay his old woman just about baked done. Then he looked around 
and saw Jack. ‘How'd she get in there?” 

“Why,” says Jack, “she undertook to put me in and I ‘lowed you 
could eat her good as you could me.” 

“Well,” says the old giant, “I’m the only one left. I'll just go 
off to another country where you'll never see me any more, if you'll 
just get me to the railroad and put me on the train.” 

“Well, I’d do it but the king has got an army of eighteen thousand 
men coming to kill you.” 

“That many will get me. What’ll I do?” 


“Well, you go in that room and hide in that big box. It’ll be 
hard for me to keep ’em off, but I’ll try not to let ’em kill you.” So 
the old giant went and hid in the big box and Jack fastened down 
the lid on him. Then Jack commenced running all around through 
the house, beating and pounding on everything, knocking chairs 
over, pretending to be a lot of men, hollering and yelling. 

“T told you to get on away. No, you’re not going to touch him. 
Get out of here now!’’ Then he’d run by that box and pound on it 
and holler, “You’re not to bother that box. If you do, I’ll kill you 
all!” 
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Well, Jack finally made like he’d run ’em all off, then he let the 


old giant out, got him to the railroad, bought his ticket and put him 


on the train. So the giant went off to a foreign country and never 
came back. The king paid Jack three thousand dollars for baking 
the old lady. And so Jack rid the country from the giants and they 
never was bothered with giants any more. 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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IS THE SERPENT TALE AN INDIAN SURVIVAL? 
by Chapman J. Milling 


ABULOUS accounts of serpents occur among primitive people 
Pens. but would scarcely be expected to survive among the 

intelligent. The fact nevertheless remains that several such stories 
are current in widely separated parts of the United States. Generally 
speaking they are noted among three classes—negroes, white people of 
the lower classes and educated persons of both races who have been 
influenced by the former. Now it will be at once observed that the above 
three classes include practically every group in the locality covered by 
this article—namely, the Southeastern states. 

It is not meant to imply that every member of the literate class be- 
lieves in one or more of the myths. Neither, for that matter, do all 
negroes or poor whites credit them. What actually is true is that a large 
percentage of the first two classes and an occasional individual of class 
three adheres to the stories with astonishing persistence. As one white 
lady of average intelligence and a fair education expressed it: “I know 
nothing about snakes myself. I’m scared to death of them, and I just 
have to believe the old negro stories for want of better information.” 

By fabulous tales I do not mean the unimportant and commonly ac- 
cepted ideas which are hardly more than mere erroneous beliefs due to 
a lack of scientific knowledge. Such errors as the idea about the rattle- 
snake’s supposed invariable warning and his ability to jump his length 
clear of the ground, the hog-nosed snake’s reputed toxicity, and the cot- 
ton-mouth’s inability to bite under water do not smack of the miraculous, 
the mysterious or the palpably absurd. 

There is still another type of snake story which, while impossible and 
containing an element of superstition, is hardly to be classed among the 
really “big” yarns of snakedom. For instance, there is the belief that a 
snake cannot die until sundown, no matter how badly mangled. Some 
rural authorities aver that if you would kill a snake it is necessary to 
sever the head from the body completely. Others insist that this need 
not be done if only the snake be properly hung from the fork of a tree. 
There is also the widely accepted belief that the copperhead snake or 
highland moccasin (Ancistrodon contortrix) is really the female rattle- 
snake (Crotalus adamanteus). An interesting corollary of this error is 
the belief that the rattler always follows in the path of the copperhead, 
thus explaining the colloquial name of “rattlesnake pilot” as applied to 
the latter. It is told that if a copperhead be killed it is necessary only 
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to watch the body a sufficient time in order to “get the rattlesnake” which 
is sure to follow. Similar to this belief is the impression that where 


dragon flies abound, snakes are sure to be present. This contains an 


‘ 


element of truth in that the dragon fly or “snake doctor” frequents damp 
places, especially the banks of streams and ponds where water snakes 
generally occur in great abundance, although, of course, the insect has 


nothing to do with the snakes. Another common belief is the supposed | 


ability of all snakes to charm birds, attempts having even been made to 
explain this alleged phenomenon on scientific grounds. 

“They say snakes and birds were some sort of relations ’way back in 
past ages, and maybe that’s why a bird just can’t resist hanging around 
a snake. Of course I don’t believe they really charm them at all; the 
bird just hops around and fusses and sometimes the snake gets him.” 
This explanation from an intelligent, though largely self-educated, man 
is more plausible than are most of the charm stories. 

Perhaps the most important of the real myths is the coach whip story. 
It is distributed over the entire Southeast and has also been re- 
ported from the Southwest, particularly Texas. The latter territory 
was settled mostly by Carolinians and Georgians, who, in successive 
waves populated Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and portions of Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The coach whip itself (Zamenis 
flagelliformis) or a closely allied species (Z. taeniatus) occurs throughout 
the entire southern half of the United States. In the Southeast 
the tale, which varies somewhat in form, is found among all three classes. 
It is usually told in connection with a person who is not known directly 
to the narrator, but who is well known by a close friend. More rarely 
it is told of a personal acquaintance or even a relative. A simple version 
is the following account, obtained from a Marlboro County, South Caro- 
lina, negress: 


“Coach whups is long snakes dat kin whup yuh. Dey wuz a man 
plow’ up one in a piece o’ new groun’ an’ dat snake wake up an’ fasten 
he mouf in de man nose an’ wrop roun’ he neck an’ jus whup him an’ 
whup him an’ whup him an’ whup him. An’ some mens hear de noise an’ 
come runnin’; an’ you know dey had to cut dat snake off he haid and 
de man been all whup down an’ out o’ bref.” 


Sometimes it is told of a negro employee. “Now my nigger. Bob 
had an experience with a coach whip and I always could trust Bob, al- 
though, of course, you know how niggers and white people, too, will lie 
about snakes .... 


” 


A rather frequent variant is the ox story, generally 
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told somewhat as follows: “Coach whups kin whup yuh! I know they 
kin ‘cause a nigger feller that worked for my uncle Jake seen one ’most 
kill an ox.”’ This is the point where some doubting Thomas interrupts 
with a laugh only to be attacked by several others at once, all rallying 
to the support of the local Annanias, who, thus encouraged, proceeds : 


“Well, anybody that don’t believe me kin just ask Uncle Jake; you 
don’t have to take my word.” Now as Uncle Jake is often the best man 
physically in the community, this is usually convincing proof and the 
skeptics are silenced. The tale continues: ‘Yes sir, he nearly killed 
him, he did. Uncle Jake had sent the nigger down to the bottom for the 
cows and when he got there he didn’t see none. They was all scattered 
and the groun’ looked trampled. Well, he listened an’ he heard a noise 
like licks fallin’ ; heavy licks like somebody had one o’ these here rawhide 
whups, jest a poppin’ an’ a crackin’. An’ he run on ’roun’ to the other 
side o’ the briar patch an’ if there want a great big coach whup, near 
‘bout six foot long jes a frailin’ away on the bigges’ steer in the lot. He 
had him down an’ the ox was near "bout gone when the nigger got to 
him. He had him right by the nose an’ he was a-lashin’ an’ a-flingin’ out 
his tail like forty. Well, the nigger was scared mos’ to death, but he 
taken a stick an’ crep’ clost enough to hit him a good solid lick an’ the 
snake turnt loose an’ come at him but dat nigger got him anyway. ‘That 
snake measured over six feet an’ the steer was stove up for nearly a 
week,” 


It will be seen that this powerful serpent sometimes castigates a man 
and sometimes an ox. It may be merely a calf or a dog, but the method 
isalways the same. The snake seizes the victim’s nasal septum and twines 
several superfluous feet of its sinuous length around his neck. Then, se- 
curely holding on in this position, the snake deals frightful blows with his 
tail, which the narrator sometimes avers to be forked. Often the monster 
heralds his approach by raising his head and neck several feet above the 
broom-sedge and whistling a piercing note. Occasionally he is reinforced 


| by his mate, the one fastening the victim while the other delivers the blows. 
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In connection with the reputed habit of standing on his tail and whistling, 
there is a belief among negroes that blacksnakes do this also. A negro 
woman from eastern Carolina even quoted her mother as having told 
her that “in de olden time” all snakes possessed this ability. “My ma 
say dat long time ago when dey was lot mo’ woods dan dey is now de 
snakes use’ to be in de woods ever’where. An’ if you’d go out in de 
woods dey’d come out an’ whistle at you an stan’ up on dey tails. Seem 
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lak dey ain’t so bol’ dese days as dey use’ to be.’’ The coach whip story 
is possessed of great vitality and is often encountered in unexpected 
places. I know an intelligent professional man who doggedly asserts that 
when very young he himself witnessed the death of a calf under the 
snake’s cruel flagellation. A graduate of a woman’s college of high 
standard declared that her cousin had been almost “choked to death” by 
a coach whip when he went to the pasture to bring home the cows. 

Of course it is unnecessary to remark that such stories are scientifically 
untenable. The coach whip is but a feeble species of racer, depending 
upon his speed rather than upon his prowess, and living chiefly on rats 
and small birds. Though actually they do attain a length of seven feet 
or more, I doubt whether a large specimen could conquer an adult rabbit. 
The body is very slender and the long, yellowish grey tail does resemble 
a braided rawhide whip, but there is no evidence that it can deliver a 
blow of any real power. The reptile is, in fact, not even a good con- 
strictor and kills its humble prey by holding its victim in its mouth and 
beating it about on the ground. 

Sharing the popularity of the coach whip story is the one dealing with 
the horned or hoop snake (Farancia abacura). Although the hoop snake is 
as widely distributed within the Southeast as is the coach whip (Zamenis 
flagelliformis), it is not as frequently encountered. Furthermore the tale 
is not met with as often among the educated classes. The legendary hoop 
snake is a terrible creature. He has a powerful length of body and hard, 
vitreous scales which glisten ominously. At or near the end of its blunt 
tail there is a rapier-like “thorn” or “horn.” Some aver that this weapon 
is concealed in the end of the tail like the sting of an insect and is capable 
of being darted out with the rapidity of lightning. All accounts agree 
that this “stinger” is deadly poisonous. Invariably the serpent rolls it- 
self into a hoop as large in circumference as a wagon tire and, bouncing 
down the hill with his tail in his mouth, pursues his intended victim— 
usually the aunt or grandmother of the narrator. The story ends with 
the terrified woman’s escape behind a tree, just as the deadly monster, 
fairly dripping venom, thrusts his fatal “horn” into the tree, which in- 
variably withers within a day and dies within a week. Often a dead 
tree is pointed out to convince the skeptical. 

An account of a hoop snake story obtained from a white lady of York 
County, South Carolina, is substantiaily as follows: “My grandmother 
was once chased by a hoop snake when she was a little girl. She saw it 


*Ditmars, The Reptile Book, New York, 1907, p. 287. 
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coming all rolled up like a big hoop and it followed her as fast as she 
could run. Finally she got to a hill and ran down it as fast as she could, 
but the snake kept coming. He was ’most on her too, but she jumped 
behind a tree. The snake couldn’t stop, so he flung out his tail and stuck 
his horn in the tree and before he could pull it out she had a chance to 
get away. And in a few days that tree died. It just withered up and 
all the leaves fell off.” 

There are relatively few departures from the above form of the story, 
which may be taken as typical. A well-educated planter of Darlington, 
South Carolina, gave the following account: “When I was a boy I was 
walking in the woods one day with my father, and he called by attention 
to a handsomely marked black and white snake which looked like a 
king snake, except that it was much larger. He asked me if I knew what 
it was and I told him I thought it a king snake. He laughed and said 
that he would soon show me whether it was a king snake or not and 
forked it down with his stick. When he did so up flew its tail and 
started thrashing around the stick. It had a keen stinger about an inch 
long that it would shoot out of its tail just like a wasp or hornet. He 
called it a sting snake. I don’t think I have ever seen another one like it.” 

The single element of fact in the story is that Farancia abacura, the 
reptile usually pointed out as the hoop snake, possesses a short but sharp 
spine on the very end of its tail, which, however, is neither erect like a 
horn nor retractable like a sting. Nevertheless, to an imaginative boy who 
has heard the tale all his life and unconsciously believes it, this spine 
might easily be interpreted as the fabulous “stinger.” He would recall it 
afterwards and doubtless add to the story with each repetition until, in 
later years, the belief would become fixed that in childhood he really saw 
the horn snake, that fearsome reptile “whose poison is in his tail.” This 
could not account for the hoop-rolling story, however, which has all the 
earmarks of pure myth. Ditmars describes the snake as a degenerate, 
slow-moving species, having dull, poorly developed eyes and fitted for an 
essentially subterraneous life. While he does not go into detail regard- 
ing the popular beliefs concerning this reptile, he does mention the 
terminal spine, which he states is capable of wounding the skin super- 
fcially and which “‘is alleged by the negroes to be a ‘sting.’ ’” 

Less spectacular, perhaps, but hardly less impossible, is the tale of 
the joint, or glass “snake” (Ophiscurus ventralis), a small, innocent look- 
ing reptile, actually not a snake at all but a degenerate lizard that has 





Tbid., p. 368 
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lost its legs. The tail is relatively long and very fragile, possessing the 
property, in common with the tails of other Jacertilia, of wriggling for 
some time after being severed from the body. There seems to be littl 
doubt that the widespread belief in the reptile’s ability to reassemble its 
disrupted parts is conditioned on this fact. A careless or excitable ob- 
server, having killed a joint “snake” with a stick, and, of course, having 
broken off the tail in doing so, goes back and sees the dismembered tail 
wriggling in the grass, whereupon he rushes off to tell thats he saw the 
severed tail making an effort to find the body. It is also possible that the 
“snake” may sometimes escape with the loss of its tail and later acquire 
another by the process of regeneration, an act which is quite common in 
all lizards. Ditmars thinks that the loss of the tail may be voluntary, 
permitting the reptile to escape its enemies by sacrificing the part.’ 


Unlike the other tales, the joint “snake’’ story is seldom credited by 
members of the more intelligent class. It is almost universally preva- 
lent, however, among the negroes and lower class white people. The 
formula for its relation is perhaps less fixed than in the case of either 
of the preceding tales. There is a noticeable absence of the aunt, grand- 
mother or cousin, almost invariably encountered in the others. A gener- 
alized negro version runs somewhat as follows: 


“Dey tell me dese heah li’] jint snakes kin come together after youf 


bus’ ’em up. I ain’t never seen ’em do it but I was always tol’ dey do.” 
Sometimes on further questioning the fact will be elicited that there isa 
time limit that conditions the success of the phenomenon. As one colored 
woman expressed it: “You kin jes’ break a jint snake into as many 
pieces as you want an’ he'll live if de pieces gits back together befo’ sur- 
down. But if:dey don’t get back by sundown he’ll die.” Another version 
has it that if the head is buried the other parts are unable to reassemble. 
Fairly general among persons who give any credit whatsoever to the 
story is the idea that the reunion cannot be accomplished if the parts are 
watched. 


It is possible that the belief in the joint “snake’s” ability to reunite 
its broken body is a survival of a rather universal belief in the immortality 
of the serpent. Says Krappe: ‘Men in widely separated countries ob 
served that the snakes throw off their skin, which led to the belief that 
snakes are immortal, the change of skin being really a process of re 
juvenation. So the question arose: Why are snakes able to do this whilst 


*Ibid., p. 167. 
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man is not? The answer was given that the snake tricked man out of 
his immortality, acquiring it for himself.’” 

Rather widely distributed is the belief in the ability of certain snakes 
to obtain milk from cattle. Ditmars mentions this belief among farmers 
and dairymen in the Northern states.’ The snake itself (Ophibolus 
doliatus triangulus), is a harmless, slender creature, capable of holding 
only a few drams of milk even if it would drink it, which investigation 
proves it will not do. It is gentle, inoffensive and a useful ratter. Dit- 
mars dissected a specimen killed in a barn in Sullivan County, New York, 
the stomach of which contained five young rats. ‘Confronted by this 
demonstration of the reptile’s useful habits the man who had killed the 
snake stubbornly remarked that ‘a snake is a snake’ and refused further 
argument.”” Generally the story is related that a cow formerly giving 
abundant milk returns from the pasture noticeably dry. This is repeated 
for several days until she is followed and the snake discovered hanging 
to the udder. An Abbeville County, South Carolina, negress related the 
following account to Mrs. Milling, referring to the offending serpent as 
“de suck-cow snake” : 


“I know some people had a cow use’ to give plenty of milk, but one 
day she come up an’ when dey went to milk she been nearly dry. Dis 
kep’ up ever’ day till dey sen’ de boy down to de pastuah to watch her. 
Long late in de evenin’, jes bout dus’- dark, de boy see a spotteldy snake 
come outen de grass an’ fasten hisself on de cow, but de boy ain’t bother 
him, cause he wanter watch an’ when de snake finish an’ let go de bag 
he slip right off in de grass befor’ de boy able to git him. An’ de boy 
come back an’ tell he pa, an’ sho ’nuff dat snake had drain ever’ drap.” 

Mirs. Milling questioned, “Did you ever see one of these snakes your- 
self, Eula?” “No mam! But I know one un ’em suck us cow one time, 
‘cause I seen de cow come up ever’ night an’ ain’t a drap lef’ in her bag. 
Dem sho is troublesome snakeses.”’ It is probable that this legend has 
often furnished an alibi for the careless boy who had allowed the calf to 
gain access to its mother. 

A story current only among negroes, as far as I am aware, is the 
one concerning “de doctuh snake.” On one occasion when handling a 
beautiful and perfectly harmless green snake (Cyclophis aestivus), I was 
told by an alarmed negro on the plantation: “Cap’n, you bes’ not fool 





‘A. H. Krappe, The Science of Folklore, New York, 1931, p. 61. 
‘Op. cit., p. 343. 
‘Ditmars, p. 343. 
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wid dat li'l’ green snake. Ain’t you know he de doctuh snake an’ de 
pisenes’ snake dey is? Ain’t you know ’bout how he visit de other snakes, 
an’ when one un ’em has been hit by a man he puts meduhs’n on ’em an’ 
cures em? He can cure a snake even if he’s been mos’ kill’ an’ if yoy 
hit a snake widout bustin’ he haid real good de doctuh snake’ll sho fin 
him an’ cure him up. Ain’t you ever lef’ a snake for dead an’ come back 
later an’ fin’ him gone?” 

I read a version of this story years ago in one of the old fashioned 
children’s books, a story of plantation life dealing with three little girl 


and their colored companions. Although fictional in form the charming| 


story is full of authentic negro folklore. In this account, purporting to 
be told by a venerable ante bellum “Uncle,” the rattlesnake was the 
physician’ 

Suggestive of magic and bearing a resemblance to the old animal 
stories common among so many primitive races is the legend of the snake 
girl. The usual form of the tale relates the story of a little girl who pos. 


sessed the ability to charm serpents. The parents of the child noticed? 


that she disappeared each day and spent her time in the forest. When 
questioned, she evaded her mother, who finally followed her and found 
that she repaired to an open glade and sat down on the ground. Soon 
a snake appeared, then another and another, until she was finally sur- 
rounded by them. She played freely with her strange companions and 
was unharmed by even the most venomous among them. When sur- 
prised by her mother she appeared very much confused and was entirely 
unable to explain her strange behavior. She never played with the snakes 
again. 








A negro of Darlington County, South Carolina, gave this account: 


“When I was a boy [ heah tell of a girl who could call snakes. She’d stay 
’ ’ >. § 

way from home an’ her people ain't know where she gone. One day 
dey followed her an’ fin’ her way down in de woods a-settin’ on de grou’ 
an’ playin’ wid a whole passel uh snakes.” 


A colored woman from one of the extreme western counties of South § 


Carolina told the following variant, which she stated she heard “fora 
fac’”’ in a road camp in Georgia. “When I was staying down dere dey 
tell me ’bout a black snake what tek up wid some chillun. De chillun 
mother give ’em cawnbread an’ milk ever’ evenin’ an’ dey’d go outen de 
house an’ eat it. One day she follow ’em an’ fin’ a big black snake eatin’ 
de bread an’ milk. Dey’d eat a moufful an’ give de snake a moufful. De 


‘oman kill de snake, and de chillun cry and holler; dey say dat snake} 


‘Louise Pyrnelle, Diddie, Dumps and Tot, New York, 1882. 
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been dey play-toy.”” After de snake was kill’ de chillun look bad an’ 
finally dey pine away an’ die. People down in Georgia say it bad luck 
to kill a snake atter it tek up wid chillun dat-a-way.’” 

Undoubtedly an attenuated variant of this legend is the story in the 
old readers of the little Quaker girl whose mother heard her saying: 
“Now thee shan’t, thee shan’t! Wait until I give thee thy portion.” 
Upon hearing this the mother went out to the back stoop where her little 
daughter was eating her bowl of bread and milk and discovered that a 
huge blacksnake was sharing her feast. Evidently the snake was ill- 
mannered enough to insist on more than his share and the mother arrived 
in time to see the child give him an admonitory rap with her pewter 
spoon. 

An interesting problem is, of course, the origin of all of these stories. 
Are they from the west coast of Africa or did they cross the Atlantic 
with the English and Scotch Irish settlers? Are they Indian, or do they 
combine elements from the folklore of all three races? We can only 
advance a few tentative speculations. 


To begin with, it is fairly safe to rule out the white settlers as an im- 
portant factor, except in the preservation and transmission of the legends. 
The fact that they are current today among the white people does not 
necessarily indicate that their ancestors possessed them upon their arrival 
in America. England is almost free from serpents and Ireland is said to 
be entirely so. The only English snake of any importance is the native 
viper and the only Irish snake tale is the story of St. Patrick ridding the 
Emerald Isle of her serpent fauna. Besides, all the snakes which figure 
in American folklore are species which are actually known in this country. 
Africa has snakes in abundance but does not boast of either the coach 
whip or the hoop snake. Of course it is perfectly possible that the legends 
were Originally applied to African serpents and later transferred to 
American serpents. And it is certain that the tales are more widely 
distributed among negroes than among white people, although admittedly 
common among the “cracker” element. The few educated white people 
who cling to them are almost invariably people who, in childhood, were 
associated with plantation negroes. 


But the possibility of an Indian origin may not be lightly dismissed. 
Serpent stories are quite familiar to students of Indian lore. The schol- 
arly eighteenth century trader, James Adair, relates a local legend of the 


‘Chapman J. Milling, “A Passel uh Snakes,” Folk Say, 1931, pp. 111f. 
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North Carolina and Tennessee mountains, concerning the king rattlesnake 
of Cheeowhee: “Between the heads of the northern branches of the lower 
Cheerake river and the heads of the Tuckasehghee, winding round ina 
long course by the late Fort Loudoun, and afterwards into the Mississippi, 
there is, both in the nature and circumstances, a great phenomenon, 
Between two high mountains, nearly covered with old mossy rocks, lofty 
cedars and pines, in the valleys of which the sun reflects a powerful 
heat, there are, as the natives affirm, some bright old inhabitants, or 
rattlesnakes, of a more enormous size than is mentioned in history. They 
are so large that they take a circle almost as wide as their length, to 
crawl around in their shortest orbit, but bountiful nature compensates 
the heavy motion of their bodies, for as they say, no living creature 
moves within the reach of their sight but they can draw it to them; 
which is agreeable to what we observe through the whole system of 
animated beings. Nature endows them with proper capacities to sustain 
life—as they cannot support themselves by their speed or cunning or to 
spring from an ambuscade it is needful they should have the bewitching 
craft of their eyes and forked tongues. 


“The description the Indians give of their color is as varying as what 
we are told of the camelion, that seems to the spectator to change its 
color, by every different position he may view it in; which proceeds 
from the piercing rays of light that blaze from their foreheads, so as to 
dazzle the eyes, from whatever quarter they post themselves, for in each 
of their heads there is a large carbuncle, which not only repels, but they 
affirm, sullies the meridian beams of the sun.’” 


James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, undoubtedly the greatest 
student of Cherokee folklore, relates a number of serpent myths col- 
lected during his extensive acquaintance with that tribe. These stories 
are chiefly about enormous and highly venomous reptiles of dragon- 
like proportions. There are stories of human beings transformed to 
snakes and of vengeance inflicted by members of the snake tribe for the 
killing of their chief, the rattlesnake. Mooney notes that among these 
Indians the entire serpent tribe was formerly regarded as supernatural, 
“having an intimate connection with the rain and thunder gods and pos- 


sessing a certain influence over the other animal and plant tribes.”” There f 
are minor myths connected with the copperhead snake (Ancistrodon § 





*James Adair, History of the American Indians, London, 1775, pp. 237f. 
*James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” 19th Annual Report, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, p. 294. 
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contortrix), the green snake (Cyclophis e@estivus), the spreading adder 
(Heterodon platyrhinus) and the black snake (Zamenis constrictor). 
Biting the body of the latter is said to prevent toothache and there is a 
belief that the body of one hung upon a tree will act as a rain charm.” 
In the presence of abundant lore connected with the rattlesnake and the 
others above mentioned, there does not appear to be any recorded belief 
in the coach whip or the hoop snake stories among the Cherokee. There 
is a suggestive possibility of a relation, however, between the Cherokee 
snake boy who turned into a serpent and the snake child story recorded 
among Carolina negroes. 

John Lawson, writing early in the Eighteenth Century, recorded what 
is perhaps the earliest published version of the horn snake story. “Of 
the horn snakes,” he wrote, “I never saw but two that I remember. They 
are like the rattlesnake in color, but rather lighter. They hiss exactly 
like a goose when anything approaches them; they strike at their enemy 
with their tail, and kill whatsoever they wound with it, which is armed 
at the end with a horny substance like a cock’s spur. This is their 
weapon. I have heard it credibly reported, that a small locust tree about 
the thickness of a man’s arm, being struck by one of these snakes at ten 
o’clock in the morning, then verdant and flourishing, at four in the 
afternoon was dead and the leaves red and withered. Doubtless be it 
how it will, they are very venomous. I think the Indians do not pretend 
to cure their wound.” 

The above account points rather strongly toward an Indian origin for 
the dying tree story, I think, since Lawson is known to have traveled 
extensively among the Indians of eastern North and South Carolina and 
to have absorbed much of their lore. 

A much later historian, John H. Logan, encountered the tale in Edge- 
field County, South Carolina, remote from the section visited by Lawson. 
“There is still extant [1859] in that region, a tradition in which it is 
related that many years ago, a man in the lower part of the district [in 
Edgefield County] being closely pursued by a horn snake, took refuge 
behind a tree, when the enraged serpent, rolling swiftly after him, like a 
trundled hoop, plunged its horny sting deep into its trunk, where it was 
made fast, and so diffused its venom into the circulating sap, as to destroy 
completely in a few hours, the vitality of the tree.” The same author 





"Ibid., pp. 296f. 

*John Lawson, History of Carolina, Raleigh, 1860, pp. 213f. Italics mine. 

*J. H. Logan, History of the Upper Country of South Carolina, Charleston, 1859, 
p. 118. 
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recites as authentic a more recent tradition from Abbeville County, South 
Carolina, in which a girl was struck by a horn snake while gathering 
firewood and died within two or three minutes.” 

It is unfortunate that neither of these sources mentions the coach- 
whip story, which vies for equal honors with the horn-snake yarn, 
Hewatt, writing in 1779, indeed speaks of the snake itself, but deems it 
entirely harmless. He says, however, of the horn snake: “He takes his 
name from a horn in his tail with which he defends himself, and strikes 
it with great force into every aggressor. The reptile is also deemed very 
venomous, and the Indians, when wounded by him, usually cut out the 


part as quickly as possible, to prevent the infection spreading through the | 


body.” 

A comparison of these old published sources, particularly the Lawson 
account, with contemporary oral versions convinces us that there has been 
no important change in the yarns for over two hundred years. Borrow- 
ing from literary sources is unlikely, since, as we have seen, the stories 
are most often encountered among the uneducated. Copies of Lawson 
and Logan are rare, even among bibliophiles, and access to these sources 
is difficult to the general reader. Yet every illiterate negro is more fa- 
miliar with the horn snake than he is with the tar baby, which brings us 
to an interesting parallel. 


Mooney noted the marked similarity between the negro animal stories, 
as typified by the “Brer Rabbit” cycle, and certain Indian tales. He 
made even a good case for the proposition that the negro tales were 
derived from the Indian. Other scholars have disagreed with him and 
it may be that he was led into an extravagant advocacy of the idea by 
the plausibility of the thesis. Nevertheless the theory is not without its 
good points. The minor tribes of the coastal regions have long ago dis- 
appeared, but there is good evidence to show that they were never totally 
extinguished and have left numerous descendants among both white 
people and negroes. If they have bequeathed their blood to the inter- 
loping races, why not their legends? It is true that the Indian strain is, 
in the present century, highly attenuated—so, perhaps, are the stories. 
Such is Mooney’s view regarding the provenience of the animal tales.” 


“Tbid., p. 120. 

*Carroll, Historical Collections of South Carolina, I, p. 82. Italics mine. 

“James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee,” 19th Annual Report, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, pp. 232-235. For a presentation of the African and European arguments, see 
Joel Chandler Harris’s introduction to Nights With Uncle Remus, 1883, and Gerber, 
“Uncle Remus Traced To The Old World,” JAFL, VI, pp. 23ff. 
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If it seems reasonable to acknowledge a possible Indian origin for the 
animal tales, it appears equally reasonable to admit such a possibility for 
the snake stories. Many of the early Colonial families kept Indian slaves 
who were thus associated with the children of their masters as well as 
with the negroes. There was thus an excellent opportunity for an inter- 
change of stories. In some instances the remnants of weaker tribes re- 
mained on the soil as “settlement Indians’ and a gradual amalgamation 
took place between all three races. A few such communities, in fact, 
survive, the inhabitants being difficult to classify either ethnically or so- 
cially. The “Brass Ankles” of the coast counties, the “Red Bones” of 
the Santee and the so-called “Croatans” of Eastern Carolina are ex- 
amples of such communities. The snake stories flourish among these 
people, but, it must be admitted, hardly more so than in negro or “cracker” 
settlements or in mill villages. Again, it must be remembered that the 
admission was made from the beginning that the tales are often en- 
countered among educated people. 

Since there is no ethnic group in the Southeast which has not had at 
least a century and a half of contact with other groups, perhaps it would 
be safer to assume that the tales were neither distinctly African nor cor- 
rupted Indian, but that changes and modifications took place. Needless 
to say, if any of the stories were originally importations, they soon be- 
came localized and fastened to native species of snakes. And whether 
or not their origin will ever be settled, we have, in these fantastic 


and often amusing yarns, what appears to be a genuine, though neglected, 
aspect of American folklore. 


Columbia, South Carolina 


























SOUTH CAROLINA PROVERBS 
by F. W. Bradley 


INCE the appearance of Professor Taylor’s book’ on proverbs 
the subject is much simpler to treat. His exhaustive study 
throws a flood of much needed light on the whole field. Ap- 

person’s collection’ gives at once a convenient reference for all 
English proverbs, and this work has been referred to whenever the 
proverb or something similar is found there. In this collection, no 
other references are cited, except in case of proverbs apparently 
taken from the Bible. Others, adopted from the broad field of liter- 
ature, can easily be traced in a book of familiar quotations. There 
remain a certain number of proverbs which apparently have no 
outward connections, but are of local origin. Such, I surmise, are: 
“A used plow is always bright,” “It just takes a piece of bread to 
show what’s in some folks,” etc., along with most of the Gullah 
collection. One must be cautious, of course, in saying that a proverb 
is of local origin. In reading Ray’ and other old collections one is 
often surprised at the age and wide distribution of what one took 
to be just a local saying. 

A few features of the proverbs now in use in South Carolina may 
be here noted. There is a surprising number of paraphrases from 
the Bible. These, as Professor Taylor points out, may be from the 
King James Version, or they may come “from one of the Church 
Fathers, a medieval preacher, or an obsolete translation of the 
Bible.” The figurative language of the Bible makes it an apt source 
of proverbs. Added to this is the fact that most people are familiar 
with its contents. This makes for a wide understanding and hence 
acceptance of Biblical turns of speech. 

“A wise man makes proverbs and fools repeat them” has become 
a proverb itself. This may be the reason why so many people re- 
sort to parody; e. g., “How sharper than a serpent’s fang, to have a 
toothless child!”; “An onion a day keeps the world away”; “Bring 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, away he will 


” 


go”; “There’s something putrid in Peru,” etc. “A woman is as old as 





*Archer Taylor, The Proverb, Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 

*G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, London, 1929. 
‘John Ray, Complete Edition of English Proverbs, 5th Ed., London, 1813. 
‘Taylor, op. cit., p. 54. 
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she looks and a man is as old as he feels’ has a recently more popular 
version: “A woman is as old as she looks and a man is old when he 
quits looking.” 

Some have noted that proverbs contradict one another and are 
therefore of no value. The classic examples are of course: “Answer a 
fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit,” and 
its counterpart, “Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
be like him.” Other such pairs readily occur to mind: “He that 
marries late, marries ill,’ and “It is good to marry late or never”; 


“Tobacco hic, if a man be well it will make him sick,” and ‘‘Tobacco ° 


hic will make you well if you be sick”; “Clothes make the man,” and 
“You can’t judge a man by his clothes.”” Examples abound. Further- 
more, a proverb is not of universal applicability. It is applied and 
accepted where it fits, and life often brings contrasting experiences: 


’ 


“It is never too late to learn,” and yet “You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks”; “If you give a dog a bad name you may as well hang 
him,” but when in the springtime of life a youth named Montague 


loves a maid named Capulet, “What’s in a name?” 

In so far as the proverbs listed in this collection are of consider- 
able age and appear in earlier collections, we find that such devices 
as alliteration, rime, or assonance give one form an advantage over 
its rivals in the struggle for survival. To these outward marks may 
be added brevity and terseness. An older form for “An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away” is “Eat an apple on going to bed and you'll 
keep the doctor from earning his bread.” “If rain begins at early 
morning light, ’twill end ere day at noon is bright” loses its frills and 


farthingale and becomes “Rain before seven, clear before eleven.” | 
One used to say “An inch in a miss is as good as an ell” for “A miss | 


is as good asa mile.” We note from Apperson an example: 
1670: Never too old to learn what is always necessary to know. 
[Ray.] 
1680: Never too late to learn what is always necessary to know. 
1752: Never too late to grow wise.’ 


The alliterative form “Never too late to learn” is the survivor. “Fore- 
warned is halfarmed” is supplanted by “Forewarned is fore-armed.” 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child” supersedes “He that spareth the 
rod hateth his son,” and so with many others. 


*Apperson, op. cit., p. 442. 
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We find a proverb of ordinary use accepted by some in one 
meaning, by others in an entirely different sense. “Stuff a cold 
and starve a fever,” for example, means to some that you should 
“stuff” a cold, to others that you should not. “Off with the old love, 
on with the new” betrays a levity both foreign and contrary to the 
spirit of the older form “It is well to be off with the old love, before 
you are on w: : the new.” It is for this reason that explanations 
have been given with many proverbs in this collection, although the 
casual reader might consider such explanations superfluous. It has 
been thought proper to err on the side of fullness, if at all. 


The collecting of the following proverbs has covered a period of 
over six years. This study does not purport to be exhaustive, but 
all diligence has been used to make it complete and representative. 
Every proverb in the collection has been heard in actual use, entirely 
aus dem Volksmunde. The majority of the sayings are in present-day 
use, although some are, no doubt, obsolescent. The “learned and the 
lewd” appear together indiscriminately. There are a few which have 
been omitted from this report on account of their content. 


For brevity the collection is called “South Carolina Proverbs”, 
but a more exact title would be “‘Proverbs in Present Use in South 
Carolina.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA PROVERBS 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


A favorite sentiment of the nineties; also the refrain of a popular 
song in favor at that period. A later, more realistic age adds: of 
the other fellow. A.’ 1: Absence sharpens love. 


Accidents will happen. 


in the best regulated families is often added. This proverb is fre- 
quently used with special reference to a false step on the part of a 
daughter. A. 1. 


Actions speak louder than words. 


A. 258 has: A good example is better than a sermon, and A. 141: 
Deeds, not words. 





"The abbreviation “A” refers to Apperson’s collection, English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. 
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It pays to advertise. 
Probably recent in origin, but at least forty years old. 


Advice ts cheap. 
A hint that more substantial aid would be in order. 


Talk about angels and you hear the flutter of their wings. 
A euphemism for Talk of the devil and his imps will appear. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
Proverbs 15:1. 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard= 
Proverbs 6:6. 


Appearances are deceitful. 
A. 13. 


An apple a day keeps the doctor away. 
A. 14. Eat an apple on going to bed, and you'll keep the doctor from 
earning his bread. A popular parody runs: An onion a day keeps the 
world away. 

Art is long. 
A. 16: Artis long, life is short.< 


It is a waste of lather to shave an ass. ~ 


A favorite proverb of the late Senator B. R. Tillman, applied to 
opponents whom he deemed unworthy of an answer. 


A little axe cuts down big trees. ~ 


It takes two to make a bargain. 


without the bow. 


Don't sell the hide before you kill the bear. = 
[Don’t reckon in the present with the certainty of success in future 
ventures. ]’ A. 577: To sell the bear’s skin before the bear is caught. 
Beauty is only skin deep. 


Some add: but ugly goes to the bone. A. 31. The first part isa 
deprecation of beauty as a superficial quality, the second a reference 
to the permanency of homeliness. Used only of physical beauty. 


“Brackets indicate explanatory paraphrases. 


A. 657: Two words to a bargain. Cf. infra: The fiddle can’t play § 
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Now that he has made his bed, let him lie in it. 


Said of one who brings misfortune upon himself, and thru his own 
fault. A. 391. 


Beggars can’t be choosers. 
[When one asks a favor he must be content with what he gets. ] 
Cf. Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth. A. 34. 

Sue a beggar and you get a louse. 


Nothing but trouble is to be expected from a law-suit against a man 
who has nothing. A. 35. 


If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
[Wishing is useless.] A. 699. 
If you lie down with a beggar (or with dogs) you will get up with fleas. 


[Nothing but degradation can be expected from association with 
unworthy company. ] 


A good beginning is half of the battle. 


[A good beginning at once gains for a cause the support necessary 
for success. ] 


A good beginning makes a good ending. 


This is not used in the same sense as the preceding proverb. This 
means that if the auspices are favorable at the beginning, a good out- 
come will result. A. 257. 


A good beginning makes a bad ending. 


Usually used with reference to games, particularly games of chance. 
The “beginner’s luck” will not last. We also hear: A bad beginning 
makes a good ending. 


| Seeing is believing. 


[One is convinced by one’s own eyes.] Some add facetiously: 
hearing is knowing, referring to a general readiness to believe and 
repeat anything that one hears. A. 556. 

My belly thinks that my throat is cut. 
Said when one has been long hungry. A. 37. 


Do the best you can, angels can do no more. 
or: Do your best . . . Said to encourage one who is undertaking a 
difficult task, or to make one content with his own powers. 

The early bird catches the worm. 


[To get to work early in the morning means success.] This proverb 
is also extended to pioneers in any field of activity. A. 173. 
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It’s a dirty bird that fouls its own nest. Y 
[One must be a low person to bring disgrace upon the members of 
one’s own family, group, or company.] A. 323. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

[It is better to take a small profit, benefit or advantage that is 
certain, than to build on the hope of a large one..] A. 48. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 


[A man is known by the company he keeps.] A. 48. 


i 
Fine feathers make fine birds. 
[Clothes make the man.] A. 211. 
’ ° FE 
Don’t take two bites at a cherry. 
Advice to a rejected suitor to try his fortune elsewhere. A. 658. 
[ 


The hair of a dog is good for the bite. 


Usually used of a person who takes a drink of whiskey the next 
morning, after a drinking bout. Now, however, of a much wider ap 
plication; e. g., a girl enamored of a worthless man, will by asso-| / 
ciating with him be disillusioned. Dr. P. Wardlaw reports a negro 
who took the proverb literally and actually applied the hair of a 
dog to the wound. Cf. A. 278. ( 


Don’t bite off more than you can chew. 
[Don’t undertake more than you can do. ] 


There are none so blind as those who will not see. 
[There is no use trying to show a man the truth if he is not willing 
to see it.] A. 55. 


You can’t squeeze blood out of a turnip. 
[ You cannot take from a man what he does not have.] A. 56. 


Blood is thicker than water. 
[The ties of family, clan or race are the strongest.] A. 56. ] 


Blood will tell. 
[One’s extraction will make itself evident.] Usually applied ina 
favorable sense, i. e., good extraction, etc. Pronounced with stress} | 
on will, 


The nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat. 


Used in the literal sense, also extended to mean: [The more remote 
the better. ] 
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You buy land, you buy stone; you buy beef, you buy bone. 


Thus the butcher excuses himself for weighing and charging you 
for the bone along with the meat. This is a long way from the 
ancient rime: 


He that buys land buys many stones; 

He that buys flesh buys many bones; 

He that buys eggs buys many shells; 

But he that buys good ale buys nothing else. 
A. 75. 


What’s bred in the bone will not come out in the flesh. 


[Ideas and habits one receives in childhood cannot be overcome. ] 
A. 66. 


He who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
[The way of the borrower is hard.] A. 61. 


Don’t send a boy when you can send a man, 


[Be sure that your effort is strong enough to accomplish your end. ] 
Especially, in trumping, at cards, be sure to trump high enough. 


Brag ts a good dog, but Hold Fast is better. 
[Actions speak louder than words.] A. 63. 


Cast your bread upon the waters. 


Cf. Ecclesiastes 11,1: Said of an act of kindness, from which no 
return is immediately expected. Cf. A. 257: A good deed 1s never 
lost. 


He is eating his white bread. 
This is said of a person who spends and enjoys life now at the ex- 
pense of the future. Cf. A. 84: It is good to eat your brown bread 
first; also A. 176: He has eaten his roast meat first. 

Whose bread I eat, his song I sing. 
[One praises, truckles to the man from whom he receives his living. ] 


It just takes a piece of bread to show what's in some folks. 


[Some people will quarrel over a trifle.] Cf. the German: Wegen 
ein Stueck Fleish geben die Hunde die Freundschaft auf. 


Brevity is the soul of wit. 
A. 66. 


Don’t cross the bridge before you come to it. 


[Don’t worry over future troubles which may never come.] A. 123. 
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A new broom sweeps clean. 
Used of a new person in an office or employment. A. 443. 


Business is business. 
[Business is of first importance, and pleasure, sentiment or the like 
must not interfere with it. ] 


Business before pleasure. 
Cf. Goethe’s Tages Arbeit, Abends Gaeste. Sawre Wochen, frohe 
Feste. Goethe’s Werke, ed. Geiger, I, 123. 


Everybody's business is nobody’s business. 
A. 187. 


Let bygones be bygones. 
[Let the quarrels, disagreements of the past be forgotten.] A. 76, 


You can’t eat your cake and have it too. 
A. 178, where Punch is quoted: “This, of course, is the distressing 
experience of many people at sea.” 


A cat may look at a king. 
A jibe at persons puffed up with self-importance. They are not 
above the observation, and even the criticism of the humblest. A. 85. 


All cats look gray at night, or in the dark. 


Used in the literal sense, and also extended to include persons. [One 
person looks just as important as another in the dark.] A. 85. 


When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 
[In the absence of a person in authority, each man follows his own 
inclination.] <A. 89. 


There are more ways than one to kill (or skin) a cat. 


[There are more ways than one to do a thing.] Usually said bya 
person who points out a simpler or better way. Cf. A. 88. 


Curiosity killed the cat. 


Some add: Satisfaction brought him back. A reference to bad re 
sults of curiosity, but also a general reference to any act or demot- 
stration of curiosity. With the addition the proverb means: [Curt 
osity is a torture, but the satisfaction of curiosity is a delight. ] 


Care killed the cat, or Worry killed the cat. 


A general reference to the bad effects of care and worry, and an 
encouragement to lay them aside. A. 82. 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
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Charity begins at home. 
A warning not to be kinder or more generous to others than to 
one’s own family, city, people; formerly a justification for doing 
everything for oneself and nothing for others. A. 91. 

] don’t chaw my tobacco but once. 


Some add: and I spit where I please. 
A brusque refusal to repeat a remark. The second part means: 


[I don’t care whom it may offend. ] 
Chickens come home to roost. 
[Be sure your sins will find you out. ] 


Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 
A. 95. 


Don’t send a child after water. 
[A child is apt to fail on an errand.] Also used of trumping at 
cards. Cf. supra: Don’t send a boy when you can send a man. 
Bring up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not 
depart from it. 
Proverbs 22:6. 


A burnt child is afraid of the fire. 
A. 73. 


I?s a@ wise father that knows his own child. 
[In the case of his own child, a father is apt to err in judgment.] 
A. 697. 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
[If you spare the rod, you will spoil the child.] A. 592. 
Children should be seen and not heard. 
[Children should be silent in the presence of their elders.] A. 96. 


Anything to please the chillun (or childer). 
Said humorously of parents who go to great lengths in indulging 
their children, or in allowing children to have their way. 
Many are called, but few are chosen. 
Loosely used to refer to the fact that tho many seek an office, position, 
advantage, etc., only a few can secure it. Matthew 20:16. 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


Said to encourage one to spend or indulge himself on any holiday 
or festive occasion. Some add: Ev’y nigger gits his share, wherein 
year and share make a rime. (The diphthong is short e plus uh.) 
A. 99. 
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Circumstances alter cases. 
A. 100. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. 
A. 101. 


You can’t judge a man by his clothes. 
[A man’s clothes are no indication of his worth. ] 


Clothes make the man. 
[Most people judge a man by his clothes.] Cf. A. 257: Good 
clothes open all doors. 

Cut your garment according to your cloth. 


{Limit or adapt your plans to fit your prospects, capacity or means] 
Cf. A. 359: Stretch your legs according to your coverlet. 


Every cloud has a silver lining. 


Stuff a cold and starve a fever. 


1. [Do not eat when you have a cold, for if you do you will bring 
on a fever, for which you will have to starve. ] 


2. [When you have a cold, eat heartily; when you have a fever, do 
not eat. ] 


A man is known by the company he keeps. 
Cf. supra: Birds of a feather. A. 394. 


Two is company, three’s a crowd. 


Usually said to a third person with a pair of lovers. Also said to 


an undesirable third person generally. A. 665. 


Comparisons are odious. 
A. 110. 


Honest confession is good for the soul. 
Cf. A. 111: Confession is the first step to repentance. 


Woe to the conquered. 
Not merely in warfare, but of general application. 


Conscience makes cowards of us all, or Conscience does make . . . 
Cf. A. 111: A guilty conscience is a self-accuser. 


Consistency is a jewel, or Consistency, thou art a jewel. 


Not used ordinarily to praise a person who is consistent, but to 
blame one who is not. 
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Consistency ts the hobgoblin of little minds. 
Sometimes heard in the form: A foolish consistency .... 


Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
[To have more than one manager is mismanagement.] A. 240. 


An old coon for cunning, and a young coon for running. 
[Age for shrewdness, youth for physical prowess. ] 
You can’t get all the coons up one tree. 
[You can’t gain all the advantages thru one act, stroke or operation. ] 


God made the country, man made the town. 
The inference is that the country is healthful, invigorating, safe, 
while the town is the opposite. 

You can get a man out of the country, but you can’t get the country out 

of a@ man, 

[A countryman may move to town, but he cannot change his habits 
and tastes. ] 

All cows have long tails away from home. 
[A man is apt to speak well of himself and be credited away from 
home. } 

Strange cows (stray cows) have long tails. 
[We readily believe strange things of strangers. ] 


| As well be hanged for a cow as a calf. 
[Having incurred punishment, one may as well enjoy fully the fruit 
of one’s crime or misdeed.] A. 562: As good be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb. 

A coward tastes death a thousand times, a brave man but once. 
[A coward suffers needlessly on account of his fear.] Cf. A. 120: 
Cowards die often; also A. 207: He that fears death, lives not. 

| It is easier to be critical than to be correct. 


Every crow thinks his own young the blackest. 
[Every man thinks his own child the best, or smartest.] Cf. A. 124: 
The crow thinks her own young the fairest. 


A son is a son till he gets him a wife; a daughter’s a daughter for all of 
her life. 


[A son, when he gets married, neglects his parents, but a daughter 
never does.] A. 587. 
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The darkest hour is just before dawn. 
Said by way of encouragement to those who are undergoing triby. 
lation, depression or distress. A. 135. 


The better the day the better the deed. 

Said in answer to criticism for breaking the Sabbath. A. 45. 
Let the dead pasi bury its dead. 

[Let bygones be bygones.] Cf. Matthew 8:22. 
Dead men tell no tales. 

[Dead men cannot reveal the identity of their murderers.] A. 138 


Speak no ill of the dead. 


A. 594. 
There are none so deaf as those who will not hear. 
Cf. supra, There are none so blind . . . .; A. 139. 


Debt is the devil. 
Some add: and credit is hell. 


O what a tangled web we weave, when first we practice to deceive. 
This couplet, like many others, by reason of its frequent use and 
its content has long ceased to be felt as a quotation. Ninety-nine 
one hundredths of the people who use it probably have no idea where 


it came from and never saw it in its original setting. Scott, 
Marmion, VI, 17. 


Deeds, not words. 
Cf. supra Actions speak louder than words. A. 141. 


Talk of the devil and his imps will appear. 

Cf. A. 145: Talk of the devil and he will appear. This was formerly 
a warning not to mention the devil’s name. Hence such apotropaic 
circumlocutions as: Old Nick, The Old Boy, The Old Scratch, or the 
German: Der Gott-sei-bei-uns, de: Leibhaftige, or the French: Lef 
vieux Guillaume, le Malin huant, le Serpent huant, etc. At present 
the proverb is used on occasions when, having talked about a person, 
that person appears, or one receives from him a letter, a message or 
the like. 


Give the devil his due. 
[Be fair to a person who has incurred public disapproval or crit- 
icism.] A. 143. 

Pull Dick, pull devil. 


Said when two forces are pitted against each other in a desperate 
struggle. A. 516: Pull devil, pull baker. 
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Give the devil an inch and he’ll take an ell. 
[If one yields ever so slightly to temptation, one is apt to fall into it 
headlong.] A similar proverb: Give him an inch and he'll take an ell, 


is used to refer to aggressive, assuming, arrogant persons, and an 
added line goes: Give him a horse and he’ll ride it to hell. 


| He who eats with the devil must have a long spoon. 


[If one tinkers with the work of the devil, he must be armed with 
subtlety and cunning, or he will come to grief.] Used ordinarily 
of one who has burned his fingers in the devil’s porridge. A. 143¢. 
If you dance with the devil you must pay the fiddler. 
[If you work with the devil you will pay for it. ] 
The devil is not as black as he is painted. 


This is a warning that the public goes too far in criticism of a 
man who is in disfavor, and will not “give the devil his due.” A. 147. 


The devil still some mischief finds for idle hands to do. 
Cf. infra: An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 


When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be: when the devil was 
well, the devil a monk was he. 


Used of persons who make good resolutions when sick or in distress, 
and break them when the danger is past. A. 148. 


The devil can quote scripture to suit his purpose. 


An answer to the man who wishes to prove his point by quoting 
scripture. A. 145. 


What is got over the devil’s back is spent under his belly. 
[Wealth gotten by vanity taketh to itself wings.] For the older 
meaning : What is gained by knavery is spent in lechery, see A. 150. 


An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 


[If you don’t use your brain, the devil will use it for you.] Cf. A. 
144. 


Diamond cut diamond. 
Used of an extraordinary person who meets his match. A. 151. 
Never say die. 


Never despair. 
Both used to encourage those whose strength, patience, etc., are 
almost exhausted. 

You won’t know the difference one hundred years from now. 

A facetious argument supposed to overcome all objections. Cf. A. 7. 
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Discretion is the better part of valor. 
[It is wiser to avoid a conflict where we foresee defeat.] A. 153, 


Distance lends enchantment. 
Cf. supra: Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


When doctors disagree the disciples are free. 
A. 156. 


Every man should be his own doctor at forty. 

[Every man should, at the age of forty, understand and follow th 
ordinary rules of health. ] 

A man who is his own doctor has a fool for a patient. 

[It is unwise to try to prescribe for yourself, or treat your ow 
ailments. ] 

Dogged is the word, or Gentle, quick, slow, etc., is the word. 
[Doggedness is the quality that will succeed.] Another fom 
is: Dogged does it; gentle does it, etc., or: Its dogged that dog; 
it, etc. 

Do as you would be done by. 

The more usual form of the Golden Rule. Cf. Matthew 7 :12. 


Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
Cf. Matthew 7 :12. 


If you want anything done, go; if not, send. 
Cf. A. 248: Don’t say go, but gaw (=go we). 


Let sleeping dogs lie. 
[Do not stir the coals of smouldering disputes.] A. 578. 


The dog returns to his vomit. 


[A depraved man, separated temporarily from a dissolute life 
weaned away from vicious habits, will return to them.] @ 
Proverbs 26:11. 


Dog eat dog. 


Said of a conflict in which neither side arouses our sympathy. Ci. 
A. 158 and 655: Two knaves well met. 


Every dog has his day. 


Said of those who unexpectedly gain some fortune or advantage 
A. 159. 


There are more ways to kill a dog than by choking him on butter. 


Said by a person who shows a better way to do something. Cf. A 
161 and A. 88. 
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You can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 
A. 158. 


Anything that is worth doing is worth doing well. 
An exhortation to care and thoroughness. A. 714. 


Things put off are never done. 
A warning against procrastination. Cf. infra: Tomorrow never 
comes. 


A living dog is better than a dead lion. 


[It is better to live in obscurity than die with renown.] Cf. 
Ecclesiastes 9:4. 


[Leanness indicates endurance.] A. 356. 


The hit dog howls. 


[The man who answers a general criticism is one whom the crit- 
icism strikes. } 


A barking dog never bites. 


[People who threaten loudly are apt to do nothing worse.] This 
applies also to dogs, of course. Cf. A. 158. 


Dogs delight to bark and bite. 
[Animals and people act according to their nature. ] 


Any dog will fight if you get him in a corner. 
[Desperation begets courage even in a coward.] Cf. A. 130: A 
coward’s fear can make a coward valiant. 

A dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
Cf. infra: A penny saved is a penny made. A. 490. 


Spend a dollar to save a nickel. 
Said of one who exercises false economy. Cf. A. 550: To save a 
snuff he throws away whole candles. 


Take care of the dimes and the dollars will take care of themselves. 
A. 490. 


A creaking door is long on its hinges (or lasts longest.) 
Besides the literal meaning, this refers also to valetudinarians. A. 
121. 

Don’t hit a man when he’s down. 

Cf. A. 163: He that’s down, down with him. 
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All that goes up must come down. 
[Everything that rises (literally and figuratively) must fall.] Es} 
pecially said by children who throw water up so that it falls on their 
playmates. Repeating the proverb justifies the act. 

A constant dropping wears away the hardest stone. 
Said in praise or in encouragement of persistency ; also an expression 
of the hopelessness of resisting constant attack. A. 112. 

iA drowning man grasps at straws. 
[In desperation, one seizes the flimsiest hopes. ] 


Duty is the sublimest word in the English language. 
Attributed to General Robert E. Lee. 


Little pitchers have big ears. 
[Children hear more than you expect them to.] A. 372. 


The walls have ears. 


Some add: but no eyes. A warning not to say what you do not want 
repeated. A. 665. 


Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 
A. 173. 


Come easy, go easy, or Easy come, easy go. 


Cf. A. 108: Come day, go day, A. 324: Ill gotten, ill spent and 
A. 586: So got, so gone. 


‘Eavesdroppers seldom hear good of themselves. 
A. 370. 


Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 
[Don’t risk all in one enterprise.] A. 181. 


An empty sack can’t stand upright. 


[A person weakened by poverty, hunger, privation or the like, is § 
easily overcome by labor or exertion.] A. 181. 


The empty vessel makes the loudest sound. 

[The one who thinks the least talks the most or the loudest.] A. 182. 
Cf. The empty vessel makes the greatest sound. Shakespeare, Henry § 
V, IV, 4, 74. 


All’s well that ends well. 
A. 9. 


What can’t be cured must be endured. 
A. 129. 
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Enough ts as good as a feast. 
[There is no need to provide more than enough.] A. 184f. 


To err is human. 


Some add: to forgive divine. Said to console one who has erred, 
and to encourage a forgiving spirit. Pope, Essay on Criticism, 
Pt. Z, 3. 325. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 
A. 109. Campbell’s Lochiel’s Warning. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Cf. supra: Don’t cross the bridge before you come to it. Matthew 
6:34. 

Evil to him who thinks evil. 
Cf. the German: Ein Schuft, der schlechtes dabei denkt. Our use 
is different, both from the French and the German. [An act, a cir- 
cumstance, has evil in it only for the one who looks for, or sees 
evil in it.] 

For every evil under the sun, there is a remedy, or there is none. 

If there is one, try and find it; if there isn’t never mind it. 


This is hardly heard any more. It is probably too ponderous to 
survive. A. 527. 


The evil that men do lives after them. 
Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, III, 2, 80. 


| Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


A. 193; I Corinthians 15 :33. 


To the evil, all things are evil. 
[An evil mind puts an evil interpretation on everything. ] 


A fair exchange is no robbery. 
[Neither party is cheated in a fair exchange.] A. 199. 


A poor excuse is better than none at all. 


Experience is the best teacher. 
Cf. A. 195: Experience is the mother of knowledge. 


| Experience is a hard school, but fools will learn in no other. 


Experience is a dear teacher. 


An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
[Tit for tat.] Exodus 21:24. 
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The eyes are the windows of the soul. 
[The eyes betray thoughts and emotions.] Cf. A. 198: The face i 
the index of the heart. 





His eye is bigger than his belly. 
Said of a person, especially a child, who helps himself to more than 
he can eat. A. 195. 


Fact ts stranger than fiction. Also Truthis.... 
A. 650. 
It is always fair weather, when good fellows get together. 


Cf. A. 199: Faire is the weather, when cup and cover doe holi 
together. Cup and cover used figuratively for husband and wife. 






Familiarity breeds contempt. 
A. 203. 


Nobody loves a fat man. 
A recent proverb, dating probably from the days of banting and 
dieting. 

Like father, like son. 


Said of a son who shows especial traits, either good or bad, like 
his father. A. 366. 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are on edge. 


Said of a generation which suffers on account of its (spiritual) in- 
heritance, or which shows strongly inherited prejudices; also | 








of children who react strongly against weaknesses of their parents; 
e. g., a drunkard’s son becomes a teetotaler. Cf. Ezekiel 18:2 and 
Jeremiah 31:29. 


Fear lends wings to one’s heels. 
A. 206. 


The fiddle can’t play without the bow. 
Answer to a child who lays all the blame for a quarrel on a playmate 


He who fights and runs away, will live to fight another day. 
A. 211. The two following lines: But he who is in battle slaw 
will never rise to fight again, are rarely heard. Goldsmith, Art of 
Poetry on a New Plan, Il, 147. 

Findings is keepings. 
[Finding a lost article gives the right of possession.] Used mostly 
among children. 

Fight fire with fire. Also: Fight the devil with fire. 

[Oppose one with the same weapons he himself uses; e. g., us 

knavery against a knave. ] 
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Where there is so much smoke there is bound to be some fire. 
[Where there are persistent reports, gossip, etc., there must be some 
foundation for them.] A. 582. 

Fire is a good servant but a bad master. 
A. 213: cf. A. 422, where the same is said of money. 

You can’t play with fire without getting burnt. 
[One cannot enter into shady, questionable, dishonest transactions 
without having to regret it.] Cf. A. 498. 

Out of the frying-pan, into the fire. 
Said of a person who escapes from one bad situation only to land 
ina worse, A. 240. 

The first impression is the one that lasts. 


First come, first served. 
A warning that if one comes too late one may not be served at all. 
A. 214. 
There are just as good fish in the sea as have ever been caught out of it. 
Also: There are more fish in the sea than... . 
Consolation offered to someone who has seen someone else catch the 
fish he was angling for; usually to an unsuccessful suitor. A. 216. 
Fish must swim. 
A reference to the thirst that follows the eating of sea food. The 
Germans say that a fish must swim three times: first in water, then 
in sauce, then in wine. 
A dirty butt and a hungry gut are the fisherman’s luck. 
[A fisherman sits on the bank and grows hungry, but catches no fish. } 


He'd skin a flea. 
Some add: for his tallow. Said of a skinflint. A. 383. 


There is no fool like an old fool. 


[Folly in combination with age is peculiarly offensive.] A. 228; cf. 


also A. 223: A fool at forty is a fool indeed, and Young, Love of 
Fame, II, 282. 


Fool’s names are like their faces, always seen in public places. 


Angels take care of fools and drunkards. 
A widespread popular belief, particularly as to the drunkards. Cf. 
A. 231: Fortune favors fools. 


A fool and his money are soon parted. 
A. 222. 
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A fool can ask more questions in a minute than a wise man can answer in 
a month, 
A. 224. 


Fools and children speak the truth. 
A reference to the fact that they have no inhibitions. Cf. A. 225 
Fools and madmen .... 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, Pt. III, |. 66. 


Answer a fool according to his folly. 
[There is no use to waste thought on a fool.] A. 225; Proverbs 26:5 


Forewarned is forearmed. 
A. 230; earlier: Forewarned is half armed. 


Fortune favors the brave. 


A. 231. 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
A. 237. 


Frowns make furrows; smiles make friends. 


The ripest (or best) fruit hangs highest. 
[The most desirable things are the hardest to obtain. ] 


The ripest fruit falls first. 


Said upon the death of a child or young person known for his 
gentleness, kindness, etc. Cf. infra: The good die young. 


Stolen fruits are the sweetest. 
[The zest of adventure in stealing adds flavor to the enjoyment of 
what has been stolen. ] 


Don’t try to beat a man at his own game. 
Probably originally given as advice to visitors at fairs and the like; 
now used in the broadest sense. [Assume that the other fellow 
knows more about his own business than you do, and don’t try to 
outwit him at it.] 


The game 1s not worth the candle. 
Of the widest application. [The profit is not worth the outlay.] 


Give and take. 
Used either (1) as advice to adopt a conciliatory and cooperative 
policy in life, or (2) as a statement that such a policy is fair, bene 
ficial, profitable. 
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He gives twice who gives promptly. 
Cf. A. 246... . that gives quickly. 


God loves a cheerful giver. 
II Corinthians 9 :7. 


He is like a gnat on a bull’s horn. 
Said of one who is puffed up because of his position; also of one 
who sets himself up against an overwhelmingly superior force. 
Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
Said of one who stickles at a trifle and passes glaring faults un- 
noticed. Cf. Matthew 23:24. 
Man proposes and God disposes. 
A. 397. 


Whom the gods love die young. 
A. 254. 


Trust in God and keep your powder dry. 
[One should do one’s own part and leave the rest to Providence. } 


All that glitters is not gold. 
A. 6. Cf. Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, II, 7, 65. 


The good die young. 
Cf. supra: The ripest fruit falls first. 


Too much of a good thing ts not good. 
A. 640 lists only the proverbial phrase: Too much of a good thing. 


_ If you can’t be good, be careful. 
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Ordinarily used in facetious vein. 


He digs his grave with his teeth. 
[He kills himself by overeating.] A. 248. 


Don’t teach your grandmother how to milk ducks, or to suck eggs. 


Advice to a young person who presumes to tell an older person what 
todo. A. 620f. 


When Greek meets Greek. 
Some add: then comes the tug of war. Said when formidable forces 
are opposed. 


Allis grist that comes to his mill. 


[He makes use of, or turns to profit, everything that comes his way. } 
A. 275. 
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One half of the world doesn’t know how the other half lives. 
A. 279. 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
[If you can’t get what you want, it is wise to take what you can get.] 
A. 278. 


The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
[The mother rules the world thru her children.] 


One hand washes the other. 

[You help me, and I'll help you.] A. 471. 
Many hands make light work. 

[If you have many people helping you, work is easy.] A. 399. 
Handsome is as handsome does. 

[A man should be judged by his deeds, not his looks.] A. 281. 
First catch your hare. 

Elliptical for: [If you want to make a rabbit pie, first catch your 

hare.] Cf. supra: Don’t sell the hide before you kill the bear. 
You can’t hold with the hare, and run with the hounds. 

Said to one who “straddles the fence,” or plays a double role. A. 541, 


Make haste slowly. 
Translation of the Latin: festina lente. 


Haste makes waste. 
A. 288. 


The more haste the less speed. _ 
To him that hath, it shall be given. 


Them as has, gits. 
Matthew 25 :29; cf. A. 292. 


Two heads are better than one. 


Some add: even if one is a sheephecd, or a blockhead. The addition 
may be made jocosely of another, or modestly of one’s self. A. 655. 


Little head, little wit; big head, not a bit. 
This is the defense of the man with a little head. 


A hoary head is a crown of glory. 
Few people bother with the second part of this proverb. Proverbs 
16:31. 

Health is wealth. 

A. 294. 
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Don’t believe nothin’ you hear, and only half you see. 


Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 
[If you want to succeed, you must not be fainthearted.] A. 198. 


Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
Cf. A. 295: When the heart is afire, some sparks will fly out of the 
mouth. Luke 6:45. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. 
Said to, or of, one who intends to do something good, but never 
does it. A. 297. 

God helps those who help themselves. 
A. 231. 


Hindsight ts better than foresight. 
[Looking back on the event, we can tell better what should have 
been done. ] 
Foresight is better than hindsight. 
[It is worth more to look ahead and provide against difficulties, 
than to look back with regret after they have overtaken us. ] 
History repeats itself. 


There ts no place like home. 
A. 305. 


An honest man’s word is as good as his bond. 
A. 306. 


Honesty is the best policy. 
A. 306. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
Occasionally the following line is added: Man never is, but always 
to be blest. Pope, Essay on Man, Epis. I, 1. 95. 
He that tooteth not his own horn, the same shall not be tooted. 
Developed from the proverbial phrase: to toot one’s own horn, with 
an adaptation of Biblical language. A. 57: to blow one’s trumpet. 
Don’t put the cart before the horse. 
A. 83. 


A free horse is freely ridden. 
A. 311: A hired horse tired never. 


A short horse is soon curried. 


[An easy task is quickly done.] A. 567. Cf. A. 23 f.: A bald head 
is soon shaven. 
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Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth. 
A. 245. 


Don’t wait to lock the stable till the horse is stolen. 


No use to lock the stable after the horse ts stolen. 


Either version refers to taking preventive measures after the mis. 
chief is done. A. 598. 


Don’t swap horses while you are crossing the stream. 
[Don’t change your plans, methods, etc., while in the midst of a 
transaction. ] 


That’s a gray horse of another color. 


The older form is of course: That's a horse of another coivr.; i.e, 
[That is a different matter.] The word gray is humorously added. 
A. 311. 


You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink. 
Usually heard in the sense: [You can give a man a chance, but he 
must take it for himself.] A. 314. 


Don’t vide a free horse to death. 
[Don’t overwork a privilege that is given to you.] A. 312. 


A man’s house is his castle. 
[In his own house a man is immune from attack, and has the right to 
defend himself with all means that lie at hand. ] 


People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 


[People who are themselves vulnerable to criticism should not crit § 


icize others.] A. 248. 
Hunger is the best sauce. 


Ignorance is no excuse before the law, or Ignorance of the law is no 
excuse. 


Big I and little u (= you). 
Said of a self-important, conceited person. 


Strike while the iron is hot. 
Make hay while the sun shines. A. 605. 


Judge not that ye be not judged. 
Matthew 7:1. 


Be just before you are generous. 
[Don’t make presents, until you have paid your debts.] <A. 336. 
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It rains on the just and the unjust, or The sun shines . . . 


Matthew 5:45. 


What you don’t know don’t hurt you. 


Not the same as: Ignorance is bliss. This means that if you do not 
know, then you have no responsibilities and you cannot be held ac- 
countable. It is applied in cases where it is as well not to know. 


Knowledge ts power. 
A. 347. 


The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Luke 10:7. 


Itis along lane that has no turning. 


Used when we are looking forward longingly for “the turn in the 
lane,” as an expression of hope and encouragement. A. 379. 


Better late than never. 


Some add: but better never late. A. 44. 


It is never too late to mend. 
A, 443. 


Laugh and grow fat. 


[If you laugh you will grow fat.] This is said to encourage one to 
laugh. A. 351. 


He who laughs last, laughs best. 
A. 351. 


Lough and the world laughs with you; weep and you weep alone. 


Laughin’s catchin’, hangin’s stretchin’. 
Used mostly among children. The addendum (hangin’s streichin’ ) 
is entirely meaningless, and is added only for the sake of completing 
the rime. .{Laughing is contagious. ] 


The law is a jealous mistress. 


[A lawyer cannot succeed without devoting himself entirely to his 
profession. ] 


No man ever felt the halter draw with a good opinion of the law. 


Lay on, Macduff. 
An incitation to hard work. Shakespeare, Macbeth, V.7, 62. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, Pt. 2, 1. 15. 
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A little learning makes us wondrous wise. 
Used ironically. 


Least said, soonest mended. 
A. 357, A. 372. 
A leopard can’t change his spots. 
[One cannot change his nature.] Jeremiah 13:23. 
Live and let live. 
A. 375; cf. supra: Give and take. 
Live and learn. 
Said by one who has just learned something astounding. A. 375, 
Every little bit’s a help, or Every little bit helps. 
A. 188. 
Little but loud. 
This is a short form. One sometimes hears: I’m little but I’m loud, 
I’m poor but I’m proud, and I don’t like a miser (or nigger) nohow, 
The proverb refers to persons or things small but important. A. 199. 
Little drops of water, little grains of sand, make the nighty ocean a 
the solid land. 
Cf. supra: Every little bit helps. 
Little fleas have lesser fleas upon their backs to bite ’em; and these hav 
lesser still on them, and so ad infinitum. 
[Every person has*his own worries. ] 


Little boats should keep near the shore. 
[People of small means, small powers, should make only smal 
ventures. ] 


Little strokes fell great oaks. 
A. 373. 


A liar is not believed, even when he tells the truth. 
A. 361. 


A lar ought to have a long memory. 
[If a liar doesn’t remember what he has said before he will contre 
dict himself. ] 

A lie well stuck to is as good as the truth. 

Used ironically. 

Life is what you make it. 

[Life is pleasant or unpleasant to you, according to whether yot 

have made it pleasant or unpleasant. ] 
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Life is not all beer and skittles. 
Said by someone or to someone who has experienced a reverse. 


Where there is life there is hope. 
A. 364. 


For one lifter there are ten leaners. 
[For one man who is working and producing there are ten non-pro- 
ducing consumers. } 

Don’t stand in your owm light. 
[Don’t do something, or forego something that will interfere with 
your success.] A. 599. 

Don’t hide your light under a bushel. 
Mark 4:21. 

Lightning never strikes tunce in the same place, or Luck is like lightning, 

it never strikes twice in the same place. 

Hew to the line. 
Some add: Let the chips fall where they will. [Do your duty; never 
mind what effect it may have on others. | 

Look before you leap. 
A. 380. 


It costs nothing to look. 
Said to encourage someone to look; also a defensive answer of a 
person who spends much time looking. 

Love is blind. 
[Lovers cannot see each other’s defects.] A. 384. 


All the world loves a lover. 


Love laughs at locksmiths. 
Cf. infra: Love will find away. A. 385. 

Love lightens labor. 
[It is easy to work when one is inspired by love. ] 

Love me, love my dog. 
[If you love me, you must accept my pets, (and by extension) my 
friends, etc.; you cannot retain my friendship if you abuse my pets, 
my friends, especially friends of an inferior position. ] 

Love me little, love me long. 


Love is supposed to be of two kinds: the violent, impetuous kind that 
flares up but soon burns out, and the slow but steady kind that lasts 
longer. This is an expression of preference for the latter. A. 386. 
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Love will find a way. 
Of wider application than the above: Love laughs at locksmiths, 
[Love is not baffled by obstacles, discouragements, etc., but will 
overcome them.] A. 386. 


Off with the old love, on with the new. 


Said in levity, as an encouragement to drop an old love and take up 
anew. This is entirely different from the older form: It is well to 
be off with the old love before you are on with the new. A. 467. 


All is fair in love and war. 
A. 384. 


It’s better to be born lucky than rich. 
A. 45. 


Lucky at cards, unlucky tn love. 


Unlucky at cards, lucky in love. 
Cf. A. 260. 


Man wants but little here below. 
Some add: nor wanis that little long. Goldsmith, “Edwin and Ar 
gelina,” St. 8. This seems to be obsolescent. 


A man’s a man for a’ that. 
Emphasizes the innate dignity of man, aside from position, office, 
etc. Burns, “A Man’s a Man for A’ That.” 
A man is born for trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
Job 5:7. 
Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
A. 439. 


Marriages are made in heaven. 
A. 404. 


Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 


If you aint, don’t. 
[If you are not married, don’t get married. | 


I have married the old man instead of the son. 


Thus women call attention to some mistake. Cf. the proverbial ex- 
pressions: to have the wrong bull by the horns; to get off on th 
wrong foot, and the like. 


No man can serve two masters. 
Matthew 6:24. 
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Like master, like man. 
[The servant will copy his master, particularly in his faults.] A. 


366. 


The golden mean lies between the two extremes. 
A. 255. 


What's one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
A. 410. 


Don’t cry over spilt milk. 
[Don’t worry over losses already sustained.] A. 126. 


The mill can never grind with water that has flowed over the dam. 
[Opportunities that are past cannot be seized.] A. 417. 
Great minds run in the same channels. 
Cf. A. 264: Good wits jump (—agree), and A. 272: Great wits 
jump. 
So many men, so many minds, or Many men, many minds. 
Cf. A. 399. Possibly a translation of Quot homines, tot sententiae. 
To mourn over mischief that’s past and gone, is the best way to bring 
new mischief on. 
Shakespeare, Othello, I, 3, 204. 


Misery loves company. 
A. 110. 


Misfortunes seldom come alone. 
A. 419. 


A miss ts as good as a mile. 
[If you escape danger by an inch you are as safe as if you escaped 
by a mile.] A. 419. 

Moderation in all things. 
This is an imperative: [Have moderation in all things.] Cf. A. 410: 
There is measure in all things. 

Molasses catches (or catch) more flies than vinegar. 
[Kindness avails more than sharpness.] A. 220. 


Don’t send good money after bad. 
[Don’t spend good money trying to redeem what is lost. ] 


Money is the root of all evil. 
One seldom hears The love of money . . . . I Timothy 6:10. 
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Money makes the mare go. 
A. 422 


Money talks. 
A. 423. 


The more the merrier. 
The added line, The fewer the better fare, is rarely heard. 

The more one has, the more one wants, or The more you have, the more 

you want. 

Three moves are as bad as a fire. 
The form removes is learned. A. 629. 

Multiplication is vexation, division is as bad, 

The rule of three perplexes me, and practice drives me mad, 
The school boy’s plaint. Some older text books had a chapter on } 
“practice.”’ Obsolescent. 

Murder will out. 
This refers not only to murder, but to any secret that someone guards 
closely. A. 433. 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 


A good name ts better than riches. 
Proverbs 22:1; A. 261. 

Give a dog a bad name and you may as well hang him. 
Name of course refers to reputation. A. 159 


What's in a name? 
[The name makes no difference. | 


Necessity is the mother of invention. 


A. 439. 


Necessity knows no law. 
A. 438. 


He who buys what he doesn’t need, will often need what he cannot buy. 
A. 595. He who spends more than he should 
Shall not have to spend when he would. 


There’s nothing new under the sun. 


Often heard referring to devices, customs, etc., of the ancients which 
correspond to ours. Ecclesiastes 1:9. 


Bad news travels fast. 
A, 325. 
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No news ts good news. 
[No news means that everything is normal.] A. 450. 


The night has eyes. 
[One may be observed, though one thinks himself hidden by dark- 
ness.] Cf. supra: The walls have ears, etc.; A. 665. 

A little nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest men. 


Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
[Seemingly small, insignificant causes produce great results.] A. 
461. 

Aman is as old as he feels. 
[A man’s age depends upon his health.] A. 394. 


Never too old to learn. 
A. 442. 
Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave. 


[A girl who marries an old man is petted, but the one who marries 
a young man must work hard to build up the new household.] A. 


464. 

Opportunity knocks but once at every man’s door. 

Take opportunity by the forelock. Also: Take time.... 
A. 635. 


You can’t judge others by yourself. 
[Not everybody has the same motives, incentives, purposes. | 


Don’t muzsle the ox that treads out the corn. 
Deuteronomy 25:4. 


Paddle your own canoe. 


[Rely upon yourself, be independent]; also: [Attend to your own 
affairs. ] 


Don’t cast your pearls before swine. 
[Do not give privileges, opportunities, advantages, etc., to people 
who are entirely incapable of appreciating them.] Cf. Matthew 7:6. 


The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Bulwer-Lytton, Richelieu, II, 2. 


A bad penny always turns up, or comes back. 


A penny saved is a penny made. 
A. 490. 
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Penny wise, pound foolish. 


Said of persons who are sparing in small things, yet spend or inveg 
foolishly in large amounts. A. 490. 


You can’t fool all the people all the time. 


You can’t play with pitch (or tar) without getting your fingers black. 


Cf. supra: If you lie down with a beggar, you will get up with fleas, 
A. 498. 


A used plow is always bright. 
A. 660. The used key... .. 


He who gives to the poor, lends to the Lord. 
Cf. Proverbs 19:17. 


A poor man for chillun, a nigger for gourds and a fool for luck. 


Cf. supra: Angels take care of fools and drunkards; A. 96: Chil. § 


dren are poor men’s riches. The second part will need no explana. 
tion for those who have seen the country negro at home, with the 
gourd vine growing on the garden fence, and the dry gourds in 
abundance used as vessels, especially for drinking at the spring or 
well. 


Three drinks make a poor man rich. 
A reference to the exhilarating effect of wines. 


The poor are always with us. 
Cf. John 1238. 


Poor folks have poor ways. 
Some add: and rich folks damned mean ones. 


For the vicious jab at the rich, cf. A. 506: Poor and liberal, rich § 


and covetous. 


A proud walk is better than a poor ride. 
[One can preserve one’s dignity better walking, than riding witha 
poor equipage.] This proverb dates back of course to the days of 
carriage and horses. 


Possession is nine points of the law. 
A. 507. 


A watcht pot never boils. 
A. 699. 


When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the window. 


A. 508. 
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Practice makes perfect. 
A. 509. 


Practice what you preach. 
Cf. supra: Deeds, not words. A. 509. 


Precious metals (gems, things) are put up in small packages. 
Said to enhance our respect for anything small; e. g., a small man’s 
defense, on being twitted about his size. 

Pretty is as pretty does. 
A. 281. Cf. supra: Handsome is. . . 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Cf. the Gullah: Tek kyer bettah moana beg paadon. A. 511. 


Pride goes before a fall. 
Cf. Proverbs 16:18. 


Nobody ever went broke taking profits. 
A tradesman’s proverb. [If you sell at a profit, even tho it be small, 
you are safe. ] 


A prophet is not without honor save in his own country. 
Matthew 13:57. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof. 
A. 514. 


If you can’t get pudding, you must take pie. 
[You must take the best you can get. ] 


| To the pure, all things are pure. 


[The pure see only the good in everything.] Cf. supra: To the 
evil all things are evil. 

Who steals my purse steals trash. 
Cf. Shakespeare, Othello, III, 3, 157ff. 


You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
[You cannot make a gentleman or a lady out of a coarse person. ] 
It takes two to make a quarrel. 
A. 655. Cf. supra: The fiddle can’t play without the bow. 
There are two sides to every question. 
Cf. Proverbs 18:17: He that is first in his own cause seemeth just, 
but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him. 
Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no lies. 
Thus one facetiously evades unwelcome questions. 
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All is quiet along the Potomac. 


A relic of the War between the States. Description of quiet time 
especially when one expects the opposite. 


Brer Rabbit blees to climb. 
The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
An admonition to persevere. Ecclesiastes 9:11. 


The bottom rail is on top. 


Said of times when the lower strata are put in control, e. g., during 
the Reconstruction. Now used to describe the Russian government, 


More rain, more rest. 


Farm labor can do little during a rain. This is also continued: mor 
rest, more grass; more grass, more work. A. 521. 


It never rains but it pours. 
Cf. infra: Troubles never come singly. 


Shakespeare never repeats. 


A facetious way of declining to repeat a remark. For a more harsh 
refusal, cf. supra: J don’t chaw my tobacco but once. 


The rich man’s folly is the poor man’s burden. 
[The poor man has to pay for the rich man’s folly.] Cf. A. 506. 


Two wrongs don’t make a right. 
[Do not return evil for evil.] A. 657. 


Be sure you're right, then go ahead. 
Better be right than president. 


Might makes right. 
A. 416. 
Keep in the middle of the road. Also: Follow the beaten path, or track. 
Cf. supra: The golden mean lies between the two extremes. 
When rogues fall out, honest men get their dues. 
Cf. A. 625. 
All roads lead to Rome. 
A. 537. 


When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 
A. 537. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
A. 537. 
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There's something rotten in Denmark. 
Said when one finds or suspects something wrong. 


It's a poor rule that won’t work both ways. 


Cf. infra: What is sauce for the goose, is sauce for the gander. [If 
you exact something of me, you must allow me to exact the same, 
or the equivalent of you. ] 


The exception proves the rule. 
[The fact that something is acknowledged as an exception, proves 
that there is a rule.] <A. 194. 

A Sabbath well spent brings a week of content. 


In a multitude of councillors there is safety. 
Proverbs 11:14. 


There is safety in numbers. 
[A girl who has a number of beaux has not lost her heart to any of 
them. ] 


Least said, soonest mended. 
A. 357. 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
A. 266. Cf. supra: It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways. 


The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley. 
Cf. infra: There’s manya slip... . . 
Every man for himself, and God for us all, or more usually and devil take 


the hindmost. 
A. 148. 


There is a black sheep in every flock. 
A. 563; cf. also A. 506. 

There are only three generations between shirtsleeves and shirtsleeves. 
[A shirtsleeve generation works and lays up a fortune, but this is 
soon spent, and another generation must take to its shirtsleeves. ] 

That’s where the shoe pinches, or There’s the rub. 

A. 565. 

This isn’t buying shoes for the baby. 

Said when one turns from idling to work. 

If the shoe fits you, or cap fits you, wear it. Or, If the cap fits him, let 

him wear it. 


[If you are like the person who is being criticised, or if the criticism 
strikes you, you must accept the criticism as directed at you.] A. 81. 
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Shoemaker, stick to your last. 
[Let every man attend to his own business, and not try to do wha 
he doesn’t understand.] A. 204. 

The shoemaker’s children go barefoot. 
[A man who performs a certain service for the public is so busy 
gaining a living that he neglects to do the same service for his 
family.] A. 566. 

He’s from Missouri, you'll have to show him. 

[He does not believe what you say; you will have to prove it.] 


Shrouds have no pockets. 
[You cannot take anything away with you when you die. ] 


Out of sight, out of mind. 
[We easily forget persons, things that we do not have before ow 
eyes.] A. 476. 

Silence gives consent. 
[If you do not say “no,” that is the same as saying “yes.”] A. 57], 


Speech is silver, silence is gold. 
A. 594, 


It’s a sin to throw into the fire anything that will make a chicken laugh. 


Said to one who throws scraps of food into the fire, instead of throw- 
ing them to the chickens. 


Be sure your sins will find you out. 
Cf. A. 433: Murder will out. 


An hour's sleep before midnight is worth two after. 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 
A. 129. 


If it had been a snake it would have bitten you. 
Said when one has been searching for something which all the time 
has been lying near at hand. Cf. A. 30: Jf it had been a bear. . . 


Sow sparingly and reap sparingly. 
A. 592; II Corinthians 9:6. 


As aman sows, so shall he reap. 
A. 591; Galatians 6:7. 


The steam that blows the whistle will never turn a wheel. 
Cf. supra: Deeds, not words. 
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The more you stir it the worse it stinks. 


Said of a condition or situation which advancing inquiry finds to be 
more and more corrupt. A. 429. 


A stitch in time saves nine. 


A. 603. 
The way to a man’s heart is thru his stomach. 


An army moves on its stomach, 
A. 603. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
A. $37. 


After the storm comes the calm. 
_ 604. 
He’s barking up a stump. 
Said of someone who is on a trail which leads nowhere, or who is 
exerting himself to no purpose. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. 
A. 605. 


Nothing succeeds like success. 


[One should make a good appearance or showing, for that helps 
one succeed.] Or [One should make a good start, for a successful 
beginning will insure continued success.] A. 454. 


If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 


Make hay while the sun shines. 
A. 291. 


Slow but sure. 
A. 579. 


One swallow doesn’t make a summer. 
A. 612. 


Sweep first before your own door. 
[Attend to your own business.] A. 613. 


Sweets to the sweet. 
Used, e. g., on offering candy to a lady. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Shakespeare, As You Like It, II, 1, 12. 
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He that taketh up the sword shall perish by the sword. 
Matthew 26:52; cf. A. 615. 


Talk is cheap. 
A. 619: Talk is but talk; it’s money buys land. 


Concerning tastes there is no disputing. 
This has a learned flavor. Cf. the Latin: De gustibus non disputan. 
dum. More popular is the following: 


Every man to his taste, or: There ts no accounting for tastes. 
A. 191. 


It takes a thief to catch a thief. 
[A person who readily sees thru the schemes, wiles and machina 
tions of another must have harbored such himself.] A. 624. 
There is honor among thieves. 
[Even thieves will treat each other fairly]; said not in defense of 
thieves, but in reproach of a person who is without honor, implying 
that he is not as good as a thief. A. 308. 
As aman thinks, so is he. 
[A man should really be judged by his thoughts, impulses, motives.] 
Cf. Proverbs 23:7. 
Think twice before you speak. 
Cf. A. 625: He thinks not well that thinks not again. 


It will thunder a good many times before you find another. 
Said in praise of the person or object in question. 


Time flies. 
A. 634. 


Time is money. 
A. 634. 


Time and iide wait for no man. 
A. 634. 


Time heals all wounds. 
A. 634. 


There is a time for all things. 
A. 634. 


A time for all things and everything in its time. Also: A place for every- 
thing, etc. 


A. 499, 
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Time (or turn) about is fair play. 
A. 652. 
You tickle me, I tickle you 


[You do me a favor, and I’ll do you a favor in return.] The con- 
notation is that the favor is usually illicit or secret. 


Tit for tat. 
Many add: You kill my dog, I kill your cat. 
Said when one returns evil for evil. A. 635. 
Tomorrow never comes. 
[When a man says he will do thus and so tomorrow, it may mean 
that he will never do it.] A. 637. 


Never put off until tomorrow what you can do today. 
A. 517. 


There is always room on top. 


[There are not too many men at the top of the ladder of success, if 
one can only get there. ] 


Jack of all trades and master of none, also: good at none. 
A. 330. 


There are tricks to all trades. 


Tricks does not necessarily have a derogatory meaning. [There are 
expedients, short cuts, etc., in every activity, profession, trade. ] 


Every tree is known by its fruit. 
Matthew 12:33; <A. 263. 


As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
[A man follows the path in which he was trained as a child.] A. 38. 


| Don’t borrow trouble. 


Borrow trouble means to go out of one’s way to find difficulties, 
which if let alone may not arise. 


There’s always trouble in the world. 


Troubles never come singly. 
A. 419: Misfortunes. . . . 


Truth is stranger than fiction. 
A. 650. Cf. supra: Fact is. . 


Tell the truth and shame the devil. 
A. 649. 
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Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 
Cf. supra: Murder will out. Wm. Cullen Bryant, “The Battlefield.” 
Every tub should stand on its own bottom. 
[Everyone should be self-dependent.] A. 193; A. 542. 
One good turn deserves another. 


Said by one who is returning a favor. A. 263, says: One never 
loses by doing good turns. 


In union there is strength. 

United we stand, divided we fall. 
Variety is the spice of life. 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

A. 454. 

To the victor belong the spotls. 
Virtue is its own reward. 

A. 663. 

Ali things come to him who waits. 
War is hell. 

A. 667: When war begins, hell opens. 
Wilful waste leads to woeful want. 
Waste not, want not. 

A. 668. 


Waste makes want. 
A. 668. 


Save at the spigot and waste at the bunghole. 
Said of one who is stinting in small expenditures and lavish in larger 
ones. Cf. supra: Penny wise, pound foolish. A. 550. 


Still waters run deep. 
[People who are taciturn have deep thoughts, emotions, etc.] A. 
602. 

You can’t make water run uphill. 


[You can’t do the impossible.] Or [You can’t make a person go 
contrary to his nature. ] 





Stolen waters are sweet. Also: Stolen fruits are sweetest. 
A. 603. Cf. Proverbs 9:17. 
Water seeks its level. 


[People gravitate to the company that is congenial.] The reference 
is to someone who moves downward in the social scale. 
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We appreciate the water when the well’s gone dry, or You never miss 
the water till the brook’s gone dry. 


A. 670. 


The longest way round is the shortest way home. 
[Short cuts do not always save time.] A. 379. 


Better wear out than rust out. 
[It is better to exhaust one’s strength at work than to grow feeble 
thru idleness. ] 
Never be weary of well-doing. 
A. 442; II Thessalonians 3:13. 
Well begun ts half done. 
Cf. supra: A good beginning is half the battle. A. 674. 


Let well enough alone. 
[In trying to make an improvement one may make matters worse. ] 
A. 361. 

Don’t whistle until yow’re out of the woods. 
[Don’t rejoice until you are out of danger.] A. 476. 


A whistling girl and a crowing hen will bring this world to no good end, 
or will land this world in the devil’s den. 


Cf. A. 680. 


The wicked flee when no man pursueth. 
Proverbs 28:1; cf. supra: Conscience makes cowards of us all. 


Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
A. 687. 

Barkis is qwillin’. 
An expression of willingness in various connections, not merely for 
marriage. 


God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
A. 253. 


It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 


[That is a calamity indeed from which no one can profit. ] 
A. 326. 


Good wine needs no bush. 
[A good product advertises itself.] A. 264. 


The wish is father to the thought. 
A. 699. 
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A woman, a dog and a walnut tree, the more you beat ’em, the better 
they be. 
A. 703. 


A woman can throw out with a spoon more than a man can bring in with 
a shovel. 
[A woman can waste more in the kitchen than a man can earn. } 
Cf. A. 199: A nyse wyfe and a backe dore makyth oftyn a ryche 
man pore. 
A woman must be wooed and won. 


Cf. A. 705. 


A woman is as old as she looks. 
Some add: A man ts old when he quits looking. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


A. 710. 

Soft words butter no parsnips. 
A. 200. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
A. 8. 


Work while you work, and play while you play; that is the way to be 
happy and gay. 
The second part is frequently omitted. 


Man’s work is from sun to sun, but woman’s work is never done. 


[A man works from sunup to sundown, but a woman works day and 
night. ] 


It’s a poor workman that blames his tools. 
A good workman never loses his tools. 


A good workman has sharp tools. 
A. 326. 


It takes all sorts of people to make a world. 
Said of some person who seems to be very odd. A. 7. 


The worm will turn. 


[The person from whom we expect the least opposition will, upon 
being constantly vexed and irritated, turn and strike out in his 
own defense.] A. 712. 


Youth will be served. 


The word will is to be read with stress accent. [Youth is assuming, 
full of claims and demands, and takes what it wants. ] 
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PROVERBS OF THE WEATHER 


Rain before seven, clear before eleven. 
A. 521. 


All signs fail in dry weather, or in a dry time. 
[There are certain signs which indicate an early rain, but the pres- 
ence of these signs during a drought means nothing. ] 


Evenings red and mornings gray speed the traveler on his way: 
Evenings gray and mornings red send the rain upon his head. 
A. 186. 


If March comes in like a lion it goes out like a lamb. 


If March comes in like a lamb it goes out like a lion. 


[If the first of March is fair, the last is stormy, and vice-versa. ] 
Cf. A. 467; A. 401. 


Rainbow in the morning, sailors warning. Rainbow at night, sailor’s 
delight. 


Never mind (or I don’t mind) the weather, so the wind don’t blow. 
Some add: Never mind the wind, so the legs don’t show. 
Cf. A. 689: There’s no weather ill when the wind is still. 


When the wind is in the east it’s good for neither man nor beast. 
A. 691. 


When the wind is in the south it blows the bait into the fish’s mouth. 
A. 691: The fish bite best, when the wind is in the west. 


GULLAH PROVERBS 


_ The Gullah proverbs listed below are principally from two sources— 
namely, Reed Smith’s Gullah’ and the Charleston Museum Quarterly.” 
There can be little doubt that these are living proverbs, and principally 
of Gullah origin. 


Better belly bus’ dan good bittle spile. 


[It is better for your belly to burst than for you to let good food 
spoil uneaten.] A repentant gormand who had taken this too lit- 
erally, is reported to have said: “De nex’ time peas spile, dey gwine 
spile outside o’ me.” 


"Reed Smith: Gullah, Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, No. 190, Columbia, 
South Carolina, 1926. 
*Quoted in the Columbia State, March 27, 1932, p. 14: “Down State Negro Proverbs, 


Charleston Museum Quarterly, collected and annotated by the late David Doar of 
Santee.” 
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If you play wid puppy, ’ee lick yo face, or lick you in de mout’. 
Cf. supra: Familiarity breeds contempt. 


Cut finger ’faid axe. 
Cf. supra: A burnt child dreads the fire. 


A still calf git de mores’ milk. 
Long talk catch run ’way nigguh. 
Slow walkin’ mek quick lickin’. 


Yaas, bubbuh, uh haa’kee, but uh yent yeddy. 
[I hear what you are saying, but I am not paying any attention 
to it. ] 


T’ief ts bad, but tief en’ ketch is de debble. 
[To steal is bad, but to steal and get caught is the devil. ] 
Little axe cut down big tree. 


Ef you ent hab hoss to ride, ride cow. 
Cf. supra: Half a loaf is better than no bread. 


’E yent matter ’bout de road so long as’e kah you to de right place. 


A good dog fuh ebryt’ing is good fuh nutt’n’. 
Cf. supra: Jack of all trades, master of none. 


Po’ buckra an’ dog walk one paat. 
[The poor white man and a dog walk the same path. ] 


Mos’ kill bud don’t mek soup. 
[Almost killed bird doesn’t make soup. ] 


A man ain’t eny mo’ dan a man. 
[There’s a limit to all things. ] 


Little axe falls big tree. 
[A small man may whip a large one. ] 


Fisherman neber say ’e fish spoil. 
That is, when he wants to sell. Also: [One does not decry himself 
or his things. ] 

Bad name nebber fall da ground. 
That is, it is always put upon some person. 


If you knock de nose, de eye cry. 
[If you hurt one of the family, you hurt all. ] 
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You muss nebber eat cooter an’ de shell too. 
This was the reply of an old man when he was told that the girl 
he had married was too young for him, and he ought to have taken 
her mother. 

Cat nebber ketch rat like de way he walk. 
[When one goes after any business or work, he is more careful of his 
actions than usual. ] 

You better not fool wid ’oman and fire. 


Dog hab four feet, but him trabble only one paat. 
[One cannot do more than one thing at a time, or go different roads 
at the same time. ] 

Prayer nebber git grass out de field. 
[If one wants to do any work, etc., he must pull off his coat and go 
to work, and not rely upon prayer alone. ] 

Ef you call man “boy” ’e ain’t mine, but call boy “boy” an’ ’e bex. 
[One whose position or manhood is assured, does not mind what he 
is called, it is only the boy and the upstart who is hurt by being told 
what he is. ] 

As de old crow fly, so do de young one too. 
[Children are apt generally to follow the example of parents. ] 


Trouble and distress nebber tell you goodbye. 


Nigger hair short, and ’e sense short same fashun. 4 
[A negro’s sense is about as short as his hair. ] 


Pot can’t bile widout fire. 
[There must be a cause to have an effect. ] 


You can’t expect nuttin’ from a hog but a grunt. 


Hempty barrel mak mo’ noise dan full one when you roll ’um. 
[There is seldom anything in a loud talker or a braggart.] 


Dutty han’ can’t wash nuttin’ clean. 


University of South Carolina. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


| Beech Mountain Folk Songs and Ballads. Collected, arranged, and pro- 
vided with piano accompaniments by Maurice Matteson, with texts 
edited and foreword written by Mellinger Edward Henry. Schirmer’s 
American Folk Song Series, New York, 1936, pp. 59. 


A notable addition to American folksong material has recently 
appeared with the publication of Beech Mountain Folk Songs and Ballads, 
by Maurice Matteson and Mellinger E. Henry. 


According to the preface, “Beech Mountain, North Carolina, 
the district in which the songs of this collection were recorded, is 
' one of the shorter cross-ranges lying between the Blue Ridge and 
| Allegheny Mountains. It looms up near the border of both Tennessee 
' and Virginia, and looks across the Elk River Valley directly into the 
majestic face of Grandfather Mountain. The entire region is rich in 
history and tradition. It is an unspoiled corner of the world. Its 
people are the descendants of some of America’s finest pioneer stock. 
They have inherited their ballads, preserved through oral transmission, 
from their ancestors, who brought them from the mother country, 
just as they brought their traditions, their manners and customs, 
and their high spirit. It is hoped that the bringing together and 
publishing of this collection from this vitally interesting region will 
prove worthwhile as one more effort toward the preservation of the 
words and airs of American folk-songs.”’ 


In this collection Mr. Matteson has tried to write a musical ac- 
companiment for piano suggestive of the simple rhythmic and har- 
monic idiom used by the mountain musicians while accompanying 
the ballad singers. The background in each case is adequate, but 
of the simplest construction. In no case has the original melodic 
line been changed, even at the necessity occasionally of preserving 
some awkward progressions. 


Some of the ballads included are “George Colon,” “On Spring- 
field Mountain,” “There Was An Old Man Came Over the Lea,” 
“Sweet Willie” (a melody here remarkable for its modal coloring), 
“Lord Thomas,”—some twenty-nine songs in all. The music, with 
the words of the first stanza in each case, is printed on the right- 
hand pages, and on the left the complete text of the ballad, so far as 
it was available. At the bottom of each page is given the date of re- 
cording each song, also place and name of person from whom the 
recording was taken. 


None of Mr. Matteson’s accompaniments are at all difficult to 
play, but they show remarkable artistry in reflecting the simple, almost 
sing-song mood of the ballads. In “Barbara Allen,” for example, a few 
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harp-like chords provide faithful and appropriate background to the woes 
of Barbara; in contrast are the boisterous rhythm of a song like “Black 
Jack Davy” or the lilting measures of “Little Mohee.” A curiogs 
song is the “Bolakin” or “Lamkin” with its 9/8 rhythm and waver 
ing melodic line. In the familiar air, “Careless Love,” there is an 
interesting contrapuntal touch, and in “The Butcher Boy” a striking 
reiteration of low “C” in each measure, as of the tolling of deep-toned 
bell. The amusing “Groundhog” ballad has a sprightly piano part of 
decided verve, while the tale from London of “O’Dinah” is marked 
by some effective dissonances in the accompaniment. A very plain 
tive and solemn note is achieved in “Come, O my love,” and the 
delightful “Wedding Song” is filled with sly humor both in words 
and music. 
This handsomely-printed book is adorned with a frontispiece picturing 
a landscape view of Beech Mountain done in dry point by Ruth Doris 
Swett. 
Claude L. Murphree, 


University of Florida 
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